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THE BACHELOR OF ARTS 


CRITICAL NOTICES 


‘¢] think the first number of the BACHELOR OF 
ARTS is very attractive, and it wears an air of com- 
ing prosperity. For a first number it is well made up. 
. . . Lam proud of your adopting my name of the 
magazine.’’—W. D. Howells. 


‘Your initial number is really very handsome and 
attractive. Iam glad to see it.’’"—E. C. Stedman. 


‘+I wish you all success. It seems to me that you 
are destined to ‘ fill a long felt want.’’’—Dr. J. West 
Roosevelt. 


‘*You are to be congratulated upon every feature of 
the magazine, its size and shape and type and tone 
and the full contents within. I presume it will take 
a little time for the world at large to get used toa 
periodical that is novel in so many ways, but there 
ought to be no question of its eventual popularity. It 
is a good thing to print something for people who 
don’t need to be continually titillated by pretty pic- 
tures.’’—Prof. Fred. Wells Williams. 


‘It is an oblong but comely periodical . . . What 
is better, the stuff printed between the covers is 
generally able and timely.’’—New York Times. 


«Every college graduate should consider it a duty 
to be on the subscription books of the magazine.’’— 
The Home Journal. 








“The BACHELOR OF ARTS, recently started in | 


New York, differs from all other college publications 


in that it aims to be a good general magazine first, and 


a college magazine afterward, and is intended for the 
Alumni rather than the inmates of the colleges.’’— 
Printer’s Ink. 
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««Every college graduate should be a subscriber.’’— 
The Times Union. 


“Its style is unusual, insuring success. Beauti- 
fully printed on good paper and convenient to 
handle.’’—Christian Advocate. 


«In form it is the newest, and for convenience the 
finest of all the magazines.’’—Michigan Christian 
Advocate. 

+‘In looking over its pages one sees much to attract 
not only collegians, but their lay brothers and sisters 
as well.’’— Architecture and Building. 


+‘ The contents of the initial number are varied and 
attractive, good stories and good poems. If THE 
BACHELOR OF ARTS does not attain immediate and 
great popularity it will not be from lack of obvious 
merit.’’— Brooklyn Standard Union, 


«THE BACHELOR OF ARTS is a great success 
in my family. My sons read and discuss it with 
great eagerness, and I quite agree with them in pro- 
nouncing it a highly interesting magazine for college 
bred men. The university flavor is certainly unmis- 
takable.’’— Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 


The literary editor of Outing writes us: ‘The 
vacation number, as well as its predecessors, I have 
carefully read, and I believe that if genuine merit will 
ever again be the sole criterion of success the future 
of THE BACHELOR OF ARTS is very bright.’”’— 
Thomas G. Allen, Jr. 


‘Taken altogether, the June number is of great 
interest and a credit to its editors.’’—Critic, July 19. 
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THE AMERICAN ATHLETE IN ENG- 
LAND. 


BY JOHN CORBIN. 





It has long been recognized, at least by the 
earicaturist, that John Bull has a stolid mind 
glooming behind an exceedingly rubicon visage. 
The same high authority on race types depicts 
Brother Jonathan with a shrewd spirit peering 
forth from drawn and _parchment-colored 
features. The humorist of the quill gives a 
rough-and-ready explanation of this difference 
by calling John Bull a beef-eater. Now the 
first thing an American traveler notices in 
England is that the beef is not so good as that 
to which he has been accustomed; and is 
scarcely to be called the national dish. He 
soon learns to make the excellent English 
mutton his staple viand. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, his belief in the ruddiness of the English 
complexion is strengthened by observation ; 
and if he has ever had the pleasure of becoming 
familiar with the features of the Colonial 
4 fathers as they shine on the canvases of 
Copley and Gilbert Stuart, he recognizes that 
our ancestors were far more nearly related in 
temperament than we to the typical Briton. 
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The Englishman’s explanation of this—bitter 
beer on the one side and pie for breakfast on 
the other—is scarcely more satisfactory than 
beef-eating hypothesis. One is forced to the 
opinion that the  difference—superficially 
attributable to social conditions—is funda- 
mentally based upon climate. 

This difference is of prime importance in 
comparing English and American methods of 
athletic training; and since international com- 
petitions bid fair to develop into annual 
fixtures, it is indispensable that American 
athletes should study the conditions of training 
in England. A single month’s training at 
Oxford convinced me of this, and after a year 
of more or less continuous training for various 
English contests, the conviction has only 
become the deeper and more thorough. It’s my 
firm belief that had Yale and Cornell adapted 
their training to English conditions they might 
have returned as victors from the races at the 
Queen’s Club ground and at Henley. Of 
this more later. It is necessary first to study 
the conditions of English training. 

In describing the sponginess of the English 
climate the American traveler has, as every- 
body knows, exhausted his powers. In a 
similar manner Englishmen have searched their 
vocabulary in vain on the chief athletic centers 
of England, Cambridge and Oxford. This 
unwholesomeness of the university towns has 
an historical significance. The medieval 
monks, around whose religious houses the uni- 
versities sprang up, chose for their dwellings 
those spots which afforded the greatest facili- 
ties for traffic and for defense by water. 
Oxford has been from the first a veritable 
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Venice of refuge in the military center of Eng- 
land ; and as year by year the natural drainage 
of the soil has been checked by an increasing 
number of locks on the Thames, the mists that 
arise about the town have come to rival the 
famous fogs of London; and are decidedly 
more depressing to mind and body. Such 
Oxford dons as can afford it live several miles 
from town on the surrounding ridges—Had- 
dington or Boar’s Hill—where the atmosphere 
is, by comparison, absolutely bracing ; and the 
brevity of the Oxford term is defensible on 
the ground that to live more than eight weeks 
at a time on the banks of the Isis would defeat 
the very end of study by stupefying mind and 
body. In fact even so short a term is impossi- 
ble without the constant use of stimulants; 
and where stimulants are not in use, exercise 
is absolutely necessary to health; in fact the 
decline in the consumption of alcoholic drinks 
at universities which has taken place in the 
present century is largely attributable to the 
growing popularity of the cold bath in the 
morning, and of athletic exercise in the after- 
noon, taken purely as a “ bracer.”’ 

In addition to the climate, Oxford dwelling 
rooms are miserably unwholesome. At my 
first dinner with the dons of my college the 
company assembled about a soft-coal fire that 
looked as if it might heat the entire college. 
In point of fact, the draught that flew past our 
ankles from medieval doors and windows 
swept it bodily up the chimney, and left us 
shivering. One of the dons explained to me 
that an open fire had two supreme advantages : 
it was the most cheerful thing in life, and 
insured thorough ventilation, I agreed with 
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him heartily, warming one ankle in my palms, 
but demurred that in an American winter heat 
was as necessary as cheerfulness and ventila- 
tion. ‘ But if one wears thick woolens,”’ he 
replied, “the cold and draught are quite endur- 
able.” I asked him what he did when he went 
out of doors. “I take off my great coat. It is 
‘ much warmer then, especially if one walks 
briskly.” Some weeks later, when I went to 
dine with my tutor, my hostess apologized for 
the chill of the drawing-room. ‘ It will pres- 
ently be much warmer,” she added. “1 have 
always noticed that when you have sat ina 
room awhile it gets warm from the heat of your 
bodies.” She proved to be right, but when we 
went into the dining-room we found it equally 
barnlike. She smiled and repeated her reas- 
surances. Again she proved right ; but we had 
no sooner tempered the frost than we had to 
shift again to the drawing-room, which by this 
time again required, so to speak, to be accli- 
matized. Meanwhile my tutor, who was of a 
jocular turn of mind, diverted our thoughts 
from our suffering by ragging me about Ameri- 
can steam heat; and forced me, to his infinite 
delight, to the admission that we aim to keep 
our rooms warmed to sixty-eight degrees of 
Fahrenheit. Needless to say, this don was an 
athlete. As the winter wore away I repeatedly 
saw him in Balliol hockey squashes, chasing 
the ball about with the agility of a jack-rabbit. 
At nightfall, no doubt, he returned to his wife 
and family prepared to heat any room in the 
house to the required temperature. 

Heaven forbid that I should seek to revenge 
the insults Englishmen heap upon steam heat ! 
They are partly the result of natural prejudice, 
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but chiefly of the fact that even the hot-water 
coil would be impossible in England; for the 
winters are like an American spring, in which 
steam heat is as unendurable as the lack of a 
fire. One has to shiver through the cold spells 
on the hearth rug. I merely wish to point out 
that an Englishman takes to athletics to resist 
the deadly stupefaction of a Boeotian climate 
and to keep his house warm. 

In a sportsman, especially, it would be 
ungracious to inveigh against English weather. 
The very qualities one curses instinctively 
make possible the marvelously full and varied 
development of outdoor games. The American 
winter is too cold and the summer too hot. No 
sooner do our football teams reach prime con- 


. dition than the sport is nipped in the bud. 


And to teach our oarsmen the rudiments of the 
stroke we have to resort to the galley-slavery 
of tank rowing. Our track athletes begin their 
season with the dreary monotony of wooden 
dumbbells and pulley weights, while the base- 
ball men are learning to slide for bases in the 
‘‘eage.” In England the gymnasium is happily 
unknown. Winter and summer alike the sports- 
man lives beneath the skies, and the sports are 
so diverse and so widely cultivated that any 
man, whatever his mental or physical capacity, 
can find suitable exercise that is also recrea- 
tion in each month of the year. 

From this arises the chief characteristic of 
English training, viz.: its spontaneity. Whereas 
the American makes, and is forced to make, a 
long and tedious business of “ getting fit,” an 
Englishman has merely to exercise and sleep a 
trifle more than usual, and this only during a 
brief period. To an American, training is an 
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abnormal condition, to an Englishman it is the 
consummation of the normal. 

Our oarsmen work daily from January to 
July, about six months. The English ’ Varsity 
crews row together nine or ten weeks. Our 
football players slog daily for six or seven weeks. 
English teams seldom or never “ practice,” and 
play at most two matches a week. Our track 
athletes are in training at frequent intervals 
throughout the college year, and are at the 
training table six weeks. In England six weeks 
is the maximum period of training. And 
incredible as it is, the men are given only three 
days a week of exercise on the cinder track, 
though a distance runner who “ seasons” slowly 
may be given four. 

The brevity of these periods of training, and 
the fact that they extend throughout the year, 
make it possible for one man to take part in 
various contests. A notable example is C. B. 
Fry, who is known in America chiefly for his 
record of 23 ft. 64 in. in the broad jump. In 
the past year Fry played on the Rugby foot- 
ball fifteen during the autumn term, on the 
association eleven during the winter term, and 
in the summer term he played on the cricket 
eleven and competed in the broad jump in the 
inter-’varsity sports. To an American athlete 
it is virtually impossible to be in three, to say 
nothing of four, ’varsity teams in a single year. 
This difference, also, tends to make the train- 
ing in the several teams less severe. 

Yet the comparative lightness of the Eng- 
lish training is due in a slight degree only to 
the causes I have just mentioned. It arises 
chiefly from a peculiar effect of the climate. 
The very dullness and depression that make 
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exercise imperative also make it impossible to 
sustain much hard work. The clear, bright 
American sky—the sky that renders it difficult 
for us to take the same delight in Italy as an 
Englishman takes, and leads us to prefer 
Ruskin’s descriptions to the reality—cheers 
the American athlete for repeated efforts, and 
the crispness of the atmosphere keeps his nerves 
alert. An English athlete would go hopelessly 
stale on work that in America would scarcely 
remove superfluous tissues and warrant one in 
entering competition. 

Another important difference lies in the 
extreme variability of the American climate, 
and in the extreme equability of the English. 
Our afternoons often differ as completely from 
our mornings as a cold plunge from a Turkish 
bath. In England a change of ten degrees is 
subject for remark. 

The effect of these differences on the tempera- 
ment of the athlete is peculiar. Our climate 
is detrimental to endurance, while the English 
makes against speed. In all contests that 
require sustained effort—distance running and 
’eross country running, for example—we are 
hopelessly behind ; while during the compara- 
tively few years in which we have practiced 
athletic sports we have shown, on the whole, 
superior form in all contests depending upon 
nervous energy—sprinting, hurdling, jumping 
and weight-throwing. 

To train according to American customs in 
an English climate is obviously impossible, and, 
since the effect of a score of years in the 
American climate can scarcely be annulled in a 
day, it is equally out of the question for 
Americans to adopt English methods in toto. 
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The problem that the trainer has to solve is to 
adopt the American physique to English con- 
ditions—a problem that it will probably take 
years to solve. As international contests can 
never be a genuine test of merit until the sub- 
ject is thoroughly understood, I have decided, 
at the risk of appearing unduly personal, to 
record my own experiences in training on Eng- 
lish soil. They will at least give a definite 
basis from which to judge the experiences of 
Yale and Cornell in English training. 

In America I had always run the half mile ; 
but as this event is not on the Cambridge- 
Oxford program, my first difficulty was to 
decide whether I should take up with the quar- 
ter or the mile. I had no means of telling 
which of these races 1 was better suited for, 
because in America the competition for places 
on the teams is so keen that no one but an 
athlete of the highest ability can afford to 
experiment with different distances. I had, 
however, trained for the mile one autumn to 
increase my endurance in the half, and had not 
succeeded in bettering 4 min. 47 sec. On 
another occasion I had run the quarter in a 
team race, finishing in 53 sec. or a fraction 
less. This is comparatively the better per- 
formance ; and as the quarter and the half are 
considered kindred distances in America, I 
decided on the quarter. 

The next question was who should train me. 
In America, athletes, however humble, are 
required to train under an expert. At Har- 
vard this expert is appointed by the university, 
and ranks with other university instructors. 
They are also required to pass an expert medi- 
cal examination before entering competitions of 
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any kind. There is no show about all this 
pomp and circumstance, as many a good man 
will testify who has been barred from athletic 
honors by a heart or lung infirmity, the pres- 
ence of which he had never suspected. In my 
time it happened that the Cambridge fire 
department was called out to quench a confla- 
gration in the university waste paper basket, 
and the Harvard Lampoon, in its account of 
the event, made Dr. Sargeant rush into the 
yard and order the engines not to play until 
they had been examined. At Oxford there is 
no university medical supervisor and no official 
instructor in athletics. It is true that Mr. 
C. N. Jackson, a don of Hartford College, 
whose record of 16 sec. for the hurdle race, 
made in 1865, has only just been beaten in 
England, takes the responsibility of training 
the “blues”; but one might “try for his 
blue ” four years in succession without coming 
under his care. One has not even the advan- 
tage of association with experienced athletes, 
for the training quarters of the University 
Athletic Club on the Iffley running grounds 
are divided into two sections, one the heaven of 
the blue and the half-blue, and the other the 
purgatory of the unlaureled. Over the purga- 
tory Burren, the groundsman, presides unoffi- 
cially, aided by a personal knowledge of pro- 
fessional athletics some decades back and the 
second hand of a ten-shilling watch. Refus- 
ing Hobson’s choice, I trained myself. 

I began work while I was still being 
“‘tubbed ” on the river. In my search for a 
pair of running shoes I went to four different 
shops without finding any of sufficient length 
and narrowness. This I mention as a striking 
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indication of the difference between the English 
and the American physique. The broad, 
short foot characterizes a sanguine and not a 
nervous physique. My first practice consisted 
in starting and sprinting; but as I considered 
that I had sufficient bottom for a quarter, I 
seldom went more than a hundred yards. My 
first trials, timed by a Balliol man with a 
watch borrowed from a jeweler, were 11 seconds 
and 10 4-5 seconds, the former in boating 
shoes and Scotch hose. As I had in America 
equaled those times without training, I had 
hopes of knocking off a fraction or two. 

I had reckoned without my host. The 
English diet, admirable as it is in itself, is very 
different from what an American is used to. 
I had to learn to do without vegetables and 
fruits, and though I had never drunk tea or 
coffee regularly, { now found them more or 
less necessary. A half pint of bitter beer at 
dinner proved on the whole a desirable tonic, 
and likewise a glass of port wine after dinner. 
Meanwhile the dampness and chill of the 
climate were making themselves felt. A 
series of rains set in which caused floods 
unequaled in Oxford annals. Instead of 
gaining “sprint,” as I had naturally expected 
to do, I fell off gradually, saturated with the 
depressing atmosphere. 

The rainy season began at the end of a fort- 
night. In the course of the first and second 
terms each of the colleges gives a set of sports 
open only to its members, and in addition 
provides a handicap race open to the members 
of other colleges. These open events are 
called strangers’ races; and as the distance 
varies with the succeeding colleges, and as the 
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two prizes in each are valued at five pounds 
and thirty shillings respectively, they induce a 
large number of men to train who are no 
longer eligible to the freshman sports and are 
not up to ’varsity standards. 

The first strangers’ race was for 600 yards. 
There were only four starters, one five and the 
other ten yards ahead of me; while the third 
had thirty yards—a liberal start for the dis- 
tance. As races are handicapped in America, 
novices are given two-thirds of the limit, and 
are given the whole only after they have 
proved themselves of inferior ability. When, 
therefore, at the crack of the pistol the limit 
man fairly sprinted away I naturally judged 
that he was an unwary colt and killing him- 
self. I ran simply to beat the other two, whom 
I considered the dangerous ones. At the 
end of four hundred yards I decided to pass 
them, and looking forward I discovered, to 
my amazement, that the limit man had main- 
tained his lead, and was not yet showing 
signs of distress. I did not linger longer 
with the other two, and should have caught 
him if I had not from the outset foolishly 
misjudged the distance. I had calsulated on 
finishing at a pair of posts twenty-two yards 
beyond the true posts, and did not discover my 
mistake until my rival breasted the tape some 
four or five yards ahead of me. His time 
was 1 minute 21 2-5 seconds. The other two 
competitors had actually lost ground on him. 
The handicapper afterward told me that it was 
his custom to give unknown men the limit. 

As for myself, I had only my misjudgment 
to blame; but the two others—not to mention 
the spectators’ who had turned out to see a 
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race—would probably have proved easy con- 
verts to our system of handicapping. 

In the next strangers’ race, which was for 
150 yards, the handicapping was even more 
remarkable. A sprinter by the name of 
Mayne was given the limit, seven yards, 
while I was put on scratch. In_ practice 
Mayne had shown the highest form. Several 
times he had given me three yards start and 
passed me before I had run ten. The handi- 
cappper told me that he had given him the 
limit because he was an unknown man, and 
had put me on scratch because I had run a 
half mile in less than two minutes. The absurd- 
ity of this is beyond words. The fact that 
my best distance is half a mile is the very 
strongest evidence that I cannot sprint. A 
runner who is equally good at the two events 
is a genius of the highest order. In America 
a handicapper who had not seen me practice 
would have accounted me a novice, and given 
me two-thirds the limit. If the handicaps 
had been made out by an instructor in ath- 
letics who had watched over our practice, as 
they would have been in America, I should 
have had the limit, and Mayne would have 
been on scratch. This would have insured at 
least the semblance of a contest. For the 
fun of it I determined to enter the race, for 
I did not set much store by my reputation as 
a sprinter. From the outset Mayne increased 
his lead on the entire field, and finished 
yards ahead in a fraction less than even 
time. I had the pleasure of catching the two 
men just in front of me. 

After such facts as these, strictures on the 
management of English university sports would 
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be superfluous. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this laxity is not so fatal in England 
as it would be in America. The supervision 
of athletes is hardly necessary when training 
is so simple a matter and so generally under- 
stood ; and for a similar reason it is not indis- 
pensable, as in America, to encourage the 
sports by personal interest in novices, and by 
handicapping based upon intimate knowledge 
of their powers. Shocked as a visitor must be 
by the lack of supervision and organization, 
his chief impression is one of delight that the 
athletic instinct is so thoroughly innate as to 
be independent of such aids. 

This sprint race was the last one I got any 
sport out of. The dull, rainy skies so weighed 
on my spirits that I marvelled Englishmen 
neglect the comfortable art of suicide. For 
fear of overtraining, I did distinctly less work 
than I should have done in America under the 
most cautious of trainers; yet judging that a 
month or two in England could scarcely have 
metamorphosed my physique, I did distinctly 
more than the fellows I fell in with at the run- 
ning ground. ‘To increase my difficulties the 
continuous dampness stiffened my muscles, and 
little by little developed rheumatism. I 
rubbed my calves twice daily with an embroca- 
tion which is universally used in England, and 
which certainly has the virtue of taking a lot 
of friction to dry it. In consequence, though 
each day’s practice left me limping, I was 
usually able by the following afternoon to run 
again in comparative comfort. 

The next races of interest were the freshmen 
sports. The events in these are divided 
between two days, with a day’s interval. My 
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first event was a heat in the hundred. In 
practice I had of late run poorly ; but I counted 
on the stimulus of the race to bring me at least 
-with the finals. I was over two yards behind 
eleven and one-fifth seconds. The final heat 
was won by Mayne in ten and one-fifth seconds. 

The mile run came on a few minutes later, 
and the contestants asked me to pace the first 
part of the race. As they were all novices, it 
seemed to me that I could do them a service, 
and, moreover, I needed a jog of five or six 
hundred yards to prepare me for the quarter- 
mile on Monday. I led them for half a mile 
with such ease that if I had not entered the 
race in the guise of a pacemaker I should have 
been strongly tempted to finish. The news- 
papers reported that the American lost heart 
ani quit when he had the race well in hand. 
The time was four minutes and fifty-one 
seconds. 

On the concluding day of the sports the two 
men who had beaten me in my heat in the 
hundred came out for the quarter. A week 
previous I had run the distance in fifty-five 
seconds—by the second hand of Burren’s 
watch—without extending myself. I caleu- 
lated that in a race I ought at least to be good 
for two seconds better. My only possible tactics 
were to make the pace hot enough to take the 
sprint out of my companions. I led them at 
first by ten yards, but my legs soon stiffened, 
and twenty yards from home they passed me, 
finishing in fifty-four seconds. Though in 
third place, I was quite fresh ; and as my stride 
was firm in spite of its lack of ease, it was clear 
enough to the press correspondents that I was 
what they call at Yale a “ quitter.” 
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When I came into the dressing-room the 
fellows condoled with me in truly British 
fashion by saying that I had overtrained. Even 
the groundsman reminded me that he had 
warned me to do less work. I did not try to 
convince them of the absurdity of applying 
English rules of training to one born and bred 
in a radically different climate, but applied 
myself to my stiffened muscles. In point of 
fact I was distinctly short of work. The 
evidence of this is that before the event I had 
rejoiced as a strong man to run that race. This 
was a unique experience in England ; I should 
not have thought it possible. Even in Amer- 
ica I never had it but once; and that was at 
the Intercollegiate Championship of 1892, in 
which Turner of Princeton passed me at the 
finish. The feeling of a perfectly trained man 
who is about to start in a race is one of feeble- 
ness and languor. If I had been overtrained 
this would have been intensified into a loathing 
for work and a nervous irritability. 

There was a strangers’ race for one thousand 
yards scheduled for four days later ; and that 
very afternoon when the sports were over I 
went out and ran a stiff lap—a third of a mile. 
This may not have been wise on the whole, but 
it improved my temper wonderfully. The next 
day I ran two good laps; and the third, one. 
This scandalized the groundsman, but it 
reduced me to a suitable bodily indolence. 

The only bad effect was that it aggravated 
my rheumatism. This grew so painful that 
my friends in Balliol urged me not to run, giv- 
ing me to understand that my character as a 
sportsman was suffering. It seemed to me that 
the damage would be greater, though perhaps 
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not so obvious, if I were to shirk the race; so 
I rubbed away at the rheumatism until, when 
the day came, only a lingering heaviness in the 
muscles remained. I ran through a field of 
about a dozen without difficulty, but when I 
gathered up the odd ends of energy for the 
finish I found that, as usual, the stiffness had 
become positively painful. I tried in vain to 
quicken my stride, and finished second by five 
yards, again with great seeming ease. The 
time was 2 minutes 21 1-5 seconds. I had 
run the half mile in 2 minutes 5 seconds, I 
calculated, and had finished the remaining 
one hundred and twenty yards at the same 
pace. Deducting a second or two for the rheu- 
matism, this time was nearly if not quite as 
good as 1 minute 59 2-5 seconds for the half, 
which is the best I ever did in America. At 
any rate it is better than a bad third to 54 
seconds in the quarter, and justifies my course 
of training. 

This race encouraged me to enter a 
strangers’ mile scheduled for four days later. 
In fact I was convinced that the climate was 
not so detrimental to endurance as to speed, 
and might even favor me in distance races. I 
had had but three days to train for this race, 
and only a week previous I had been doing 
sprint work. The rheumatism, moreover, 
again prevented me from making a strong 
finish. Yet my performance, as I calculated 
it—the race was won by a limit man—was 
almost five seconds better than I had 
done in America after five weeks’ training. 
This decided me to abandon the quarter mile 
and spend the following time in developing 
endurance for the mile. It is worthy of note 
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that just as the best American half-milers— 
Goodwin, Dohm, Downs, Wright and Turner 
—have been good also at the quarter, so the 
great English half-milers—Polloch-Hill, F. J. 
K. Cross, Horan and Lutyens—have been 
primarily mile runners. 

In the hope of getting permanently rid of 
rheumatism I spent the last four weeks of my 
Christmas vacation in the drier climate of 
Paris; but the good effect of this was neutra- 
lized by catching a violent cold in the channel. 
The first week of training in the winter term 
developed it again. Then came the great 
frost. It was hard to decide what to do; but 
I kept steadily at work in the hope that regular 
exercise and careful diet would drive the ail- 
ment from my blood. For two weeks, in spite 
of a frozen cinder-path and a temperature that 
clung to the zero point, I ran every day. I did 
not even omit the morning’s bath, though I 
had to break the ice every morning to get into 
it. I have not the least intention to recom- 
mend all this as a cure for rheumatism; I 
merely state the fact that under it I regained 
the perfect use of my muscles, and in a tem- 
perature that for an Englishman was impos- 
sible I ran with the old feeling of freedom and 
pleasure. During a season that cast a blight 
on the university as a whole, and even reduced 
my tutor to normal blood and spirits, I 
remained warm and cheerful and free from the 
influenza. This may have been due to the 
extraordinary dryness and brilliancy of the 
atmosphere. The entire period, in fact, was 
American, not English; and for a space the 
steam heat joke was in abeyance. 

My only cross was that, since the other 
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undergraduates were not up to the weather, 
all college sports were declared off. Even the 
’varsity sports were postponed and _ finally 
abandoned; and though Cambridge made a 
stout, and I think, a justifiable stand for the 
inter-’varsity sports, Oxford could not rouse 
itself sufficiently from its hibernation to get 
into condition. The sports were postponed 
from March 29, the day before the boat race, 
to July 3, the day before the cricket match. 
The negotiations to this end I found par- 
ticularly interesting, for I well remember the 
bad blood and newspaper notoriety once caused 
by postponing the Yale-Harvard games two or 
three days. The present case was as follows: 
Cambridge had had energy enough to hold 
college sports in spite of the track and weather, 
and to get into condition for the ’varsity sports. 
Oxford, meanwhile, had neglected training 
entirely, though several of us who were not 
blues had been able to get into excellent condi- 
tion. The correspondence between the two 
presidents was published in Zhe Field for 
March 30, 1895. From this it is plain enough 
that, in the odious American phrase, Oxford 
had “dictated” to Cambridge. The injustice 
was particularly hard to bear because, though 
Cambridge had this season strong hopes of 
winning, she had invariably lost in recent years. 
In the course of the negotiations Horan, the 
great Cambridge three-mile runner, came down 
to Oxford, went out to the running ground 
with the Oxford president and, borrowing a 
dark-blue running suit, did his day’s work in 
company with the Oxford men. This, I take 
it, was a fit prelude to the spirit of gentle- 
manly good fellowship with which Cambridge 
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finally acceded to Oxford’s persistent request. 

At the opening of the summer term I judged 
that I had become sufficiently used to the diet 
and climate to train more according to English 
methods, and, having made Mr. Jackson’s 
acquaintance, I asked him to train me. I was 
unavoidably interrupted, however, so-that I had 
only ten days to get fit for the ’varsity sports. 
I finished third in the mile and first in the half, 
in better time, I am convinced, than I could 
have made in America under the same condi- 
tions. The climate of Oxford was still unen- 
durable. When the team finally went to 
Brighton to get fit for the inter-’varsity sports 
the change was like a long draught of iced wine. 
After four days of Brighton air and sunshine 
I ran a trial mile in something under 4 minutes 
35 seconds at the Queen’s Club grounds in 
London. This was fully 10 seconds less 
than I had ever done for the distance either in 
America or at Oxford. In the Yale against 
Cambridge games, a week later, I was used for 
pacemaking purposes, or I could, I feel sure, 
have bettered 4 minutes 30 seconds. 

Such experiences as these throw much light on 
the fate of the Yale team that ran against Oxford 
the previous July. When Mr. Jackson, in 
tendering the use of the Iffley running ground, 
warned them against the climate, they replied 
that they did not mind it, and later declared 
that they found it much more delightful than 
an American summer climate to train in. It 
must be admitted that the impression they made 
on the Oxford residents is not suggestive of 
nervous depression. They are remembered 
chiefly for the good nature with which they 
submitted daily to the ordeal by photograph ; 
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for the vast amount of fruit they ate; for the 
neat game of baseball they played in running 
costume; for their escapade with Fourth of 
July fireworks in the High; and, finally, for 
Sheldon’s great jump of 23 feet 9 inches, 
made early in his training, which Mr. Jack- 
son marked with his eye before they could 
rake over the bed. To those who know Oxford 
well, however, all this is as nothing. It is 
true that the town—and all England, in fact— 
is at its best in the spring and early summer. 
Field and river are alive with sportsmen and 
pleasure seekers. All the afternoon tennis balls 
pop merrily, innumerable games of cricket are 
on, while the Isis and the Cam swarm with 
craft of all sorts. Yet the Oxonian would 
laugh if you were to take this as a sign of 
energy. He regards the entire term as a mid- 
summer day-dream of field and river, inter- 
rupted only by a new vision of gay gowns and 
feminine faces at Eights’ Week and Com- 
memoration. Study and all other strenuous 
effort are impossible. The relaxation of an 
English summer is only the more to be feared 
because masked in charm. 

The Yale team, in point of fact, as sev- 
eral competent English judges told me, lost 
form from day to day. At the end of a week 
the difference in style was obvious. On the 
day of the games the stiffness and general lack 
of grace in their running caused the Oxford 
runners much quiet amusement—in contrast 
with the reports Yale had circulated concerning 
their performances. I had great difficulty in 
convincing them that Woodhull and Morgan 
are, in reality, finished and graceful in striding. 
It will be remembered also that in every one of 
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the races requiring an extra effort at the finish 
the Yale men lost because they proved unequal 
to the spurt. This was partly due to the stif- 
fening of their muscles in a damp climate, and 
partly to the fact that the first effect of the 
English atmosphere is to kill all nervous 
energy—the sole factor, as every athlete knows, 
in making a plucky finish. 

With regard to the wisdom of their methods 
in training there is a significant divergence of 
opinion. Mr. Jackson, who has brought so 
many Oxford teams to victory, regards it as a 
serious mistake that they trained on the track 
daily. On the other hand intelligent observers 
criticise them for not running trials over their 
full distances, and attribute it to this that Cady 
fell over the ninth hurdle and Woodhull failed 
at the finish of the half mile run. Both criti- 
cisms have an element of truth. Judging by 
my own experience, I should say that they 
required more work than Mr. Jackson estimated, 
for they had American, not English, constitu- 
tions to deal with; and yet required less work 
than they actually did. If they had run fewer 
days they might easily have stood a trial or two 
over the full course. 

Yet I should say that they were much better 
trained, as far as mere work goes, than Mr. 
Jackson gives them credit for being. 

The great and irretrievable misfortune of 
the Yale team was that they did not take Mr. 
Jackson’s advice to shun Oxford. Their rivals 
went to Brighton, which has the most invigor- 
ating climate in England, journeying three times 
a week up to the metropolis to take their exer- 
cise. When a Londoner recommends to you 
his particular brand of Scotch he says: “ One 
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bottle of it is equal to three months in Brighton.” 
No Oxford football team would think of going 
into an inter-’varsity contest without a week or 
two on the coast, and even the crews often 
leave Henley or Putney to spend the week-end 
there. If the Yale athletes had selected a bet- 
ter town to train in and had adapted their 
work more closely to the English climate I feel 
sure they would have won. 

The experience of the Cornell crew was 
almost precisely similar. Before they left 
Ithaca they rowed a trial over a course a trifle 
longer than that at Henley in 6 min. 50 sec., 
finishing with a strong burst of speed. During 
the first week of their residence at Henley they 
covered the course in 7 min. 3 sec., though 
this fact, I believe, escaped the newspaper 
reporters. The best trial they were able to do 
after this was 7 min. 4 sec. As this was some 
seconds better than the best English perform- 
ance, they did not begin to worry until their 
last trials before the race. In these, as mem- 
bers of the eight themselves informed me, they 
punished themselves as they had never done 
before, and were unable to better 7 min. 14 
sec. Meantime certain of the men had gone 
completely off their feed, being distressed even 
by the sight of meat. Mr. Courtney persisted 
in following out the training schedule he had 
always used in America, and succeeded in per- 
suading them that they were not overtrained. 
The race was a repetition of the Yale-Oxford 
foot races. The Americans held their own until 
the call came for the extra burst of nervous 
energy, and then went completely to pieces. 
None of the Cornell men I have talked with 
consider that the race was a fair test, either of 
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prowess or of style in rowing, and for myself I 
had come to the conclusion long before I 
broached the subject, of the difficulty of train- 
ing Americans in England. 

By this time I trust I have made my con- 
clusions sufficiently evident. The English 
climate in the long run is against sprinting and 
kindred exercises; whereas it favors any sus- 
tained effort. If an American wishes to do 
himself justice, or anything approaching it, in 
England, only two courses are open to him. 
He must live long enough in England to become 
acclimated, and then train ever so little harder 
than his English rivals, or he must get the 
bulk of his training in America and do at 
most a few days’ work on English soil. Had 
Cornell rowed Leander after a week or less of 
English training we should have had some- 
thing like a fair test of styles and prowess. 
As international athletic contests stand, how- 
ever, nothing has been proved except that our 
methods of training in England have in each 
case ruined us before the race. 
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THE LAST SEA FIGHT OF THE « BONHOMME 
RICHARD. ” 


Sing once again, oh poet,a song of the days gone by,— 

Days when the hand was quick, and the heart beat 
fast and high. 

What if the same strain ring froma harp that was 
struck before ? 

Why should the grand chords sound and be silent for- 
evermore ? 

Nay, lest, unthrilled by valor, our deeds should be less 
than these 

Sing thou, and set thy verse to the long, rough roll of 
the seas ! 


Alert on the Bonhomme Richard, when black hung the 
cloud of war, 

Paul Jones watched all around him the sea stretching 
near and far, 

When on its foam-edged waters he saw the white 
British sail, 

Come like a flock of sea-gulls, beating against the 
gale. 

Straight asa whirling arrow when shot from a bow- 
string tight 

Knitting the closing waves of green in the widening 
track with white, 

On through the lessening distance, the swift Bonhomme 
Richard sped, 

Pointing her curved bows forward, with weatherworn 
canvas spread. 


Hither and thither the sailors ran at their utmost 
speed, 

Clearing the deck for action, and placing the arms for 
need. 

Rammer in hand stood the gunners, stationed each in 
his place, 

Grim and ready for onset with watchful and motion- 
less face. 


First o’er the billowy sea swept the Serapis close in 
sight ; 
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Then, at the cannon’s loud call came the ships in the 
gathering night 

And, as the smoke-cloud thickened, and shots sounded, 
one might mark, 

Like a huge battle-lantern,—the moon, shining white 
through the dark. 


The thundering noise of the cannon, the sound of the 
crashing shell, 

Curses and groans and shrieks on the decks where the 
soldiers fell, 

Splintering masts, with torn sails all flying in ragged 
strips, ; 

And the hoarse broadside thundering aloud with its 
iron lips ;— 

These were the sounds of battle, as together the brave 
ships crashed, 

Fierce as two wild beasts wounded, and each to the 
other lashed, 

While hull against hull, they wrestled, as over each 
slippery deck 

Struggled the men like demons, defying both death and 
wreck ! 


Now in the Bonhomme Richard a ery of “Fire!” 
arose 

And from the rigging a red glare flashed on the war- 
ring foes. 

“Yield ye?” the British captain cried at that signal 
bright : 

“Yield!” was the sturdy answer. ‘We have not 
begun to fight !” 

They fought the answering foemen, they fought the 
encroaching flame. 


‘Over the scorching deck, unheeding, they went and 


came. 

Dying strength was summoned for a last, triumphant 
blow, 

And the cannon charged, like a living thing enraged, 
upon the foe. 


Where in the front of battle the bravest heart might 
quail,— 

There, where danger was greatest, with courage that 
could not fail, 
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Paul Jones fought undaunted, till the glory of old 
renown, 

Yielded to fresh young valor, and the British fis g 
came down. 

Over the side of the Serapis came the gallant mes 
who had won, 

Leaving unquenched the flames, and still smoking the 
black-mouthed gun. 

Thus was the Bonhomme Richard abandoned to wind 
and wave, 

Bearing her dead unshrouded down to their ocean 
grave. 


Such were the deeds of valor wrought in the days of 
yore, 

Where, in their beaked ships sailing, the sea-kings had 
fought before. 

There where the fierce-eyed Northmen had grappled 
with deadly might, 

Rose the American Navy, a power in a single night. 


Curtis May. 
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DUELING IN GERMAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 


The four thousand students who attended 
the University of Berlin during the year 
immediately following the Franco-Prussian 
war were completely swallowed up in the 
mighty population of the new imperial city. 
The most vigilant police in all Europe, the 
numberless attractions of the capital of Prussia, 
now metamorphosed into the capital of Ger- 
many and per se the capital of the world, the 
lack of the esprit which characterizes the small 
university towns—all contributed to crush out 
what in other places is glorified as Studen- 
tisches Leben. It existed, it is true, to some 
extent. An occasional Commers was cele- 
brated. No doubt some amount of dueling 
was indulged in, but to the foreign student 
nothing was apparent but the utmost propriety 
and decorum. Only rarely was a corps uni- 
form to be seen, and even the colors were worn 
so unobtrusively that one might have easily 
imagined the whole of that small army of 
young gentlemen to be well ground down 
under the Prussian governmental heel. One 
might have carried his student card for years 
and felt that he was protected against the 
Berlin police without appreciating his privilege, 
and at the same time have convinced himself 
that the old order had changed and given plaee 
to new in the life of the German student 
generally. 

Not so, however, at the next place where I 
had the honor to matriculate. There the stu- 
dents ruled, or, as often, ruined. The swellest 
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costumes prevailed. Scars shot in zigzag 
courses across many countenances, adhesive 
plaster was an ornament, and the Aneipe was 
the parliament from which emanated the pre- 
dominating laws. Here the Naturgeschichte 
des deutschen Studenten could be most 
thoroughly studied, and hither I came bent 
upon its pursuit. 

I had been enrolled but a few days when I 
first stumbled upon Herr C. in the lecture 
room of Professor 5S. We sat next to each 
other for two hours every day, taking notes on 
the Pandects, and it required no formal intro- 
duction to make us acquainted with each other. 

He was a Westphalian, as one might easily 
guess from his accent ; his demeanor was grave 
and reserved, and all in all, he was such a man 
as would be taken for anything under the sun 
but a Bursch. The friendship soon ripened 
into intimacy. We went kneipen together, and 
so on until finally it leaked out that he was a 
real live Bursch, although a retired one, having 
fought his way to inactivity and prominence. 

As soon as he became aware that I had 
never seen anything of the most interesting side 
of student character, and that I was very 
anxious to know something of it, he promised 
me an opportunity of gratifying my curiosity. 
He kept his promise faithfully, and I not only 


had the opportunity of seeing much. of their - 


peculiar ways, but received a formal invitation 
to join one of the organizations. 

My eagerness was so great, however, that I 
began to grow somewhat impatient, as time 
drifted on, at the apparent lack of interest of 
my friend in what to me was so important a 
matter, when upon coming into the lecture 
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room one evening, and taking my usual place, 
Herr C. said very quietly and mysteriously : 
“ Morgen geht’s los!” and told me to meet him 
at a certain place at nine o’clock the next 
morning. 


THE FECHTBODEN. 


Very soon after our 8—9 o’clock lecture next 
day we were on our way, and after a stiff walk 
of half an hour, we came to the place—a 
restaurant in the outskirts of the little city, 
which sat back from the street and was sur- 
rounded by gardens and beautiful trees, and 
was altogether a very attractive place. As we 
approached Herr C. said : 

‘Do you see those fellows up in the third 
story windows, here one, and there one, and 
there another?” 

“‘ Yes,” I said; “ who are they?” 

‘“‘ Looking out for the police,” was the reply. 

We went into a hall and C. gave a pass- 
word to a couple of fellows in uniform there, 
and then we climbed up a dark staircase and 
through another hall till finally we came to a 
door and were admitted after knocking and 
giving the pass. 

Without telling you what one sees upon first 
entering the room, we shall proceed imme- 
diately to the Herr Senior and be introduced. 
The Herr Senior sits at a table playing cards 
with two other students, and all three are 
drinking beer and smoking. He is very polite ; 
glad to see us ; won’t we play a little sixty-six ? 
But we prefer to look around, and the three 
continue their game after the Herr Senior has 
told me I may examine everything in the room, 
if I chose. 
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The formalities over, I commence a thorough 
survey, and this is what I see. It is a large 
hall with frosted windows, a stove, gas fixtures, 
beer tables and chairs. The table at which 
the Herr Senior is seated is a long one, and 
next to his party sit half a dozen fellows drink- 
ing coffee and beer and eating lunch. At the 
other end of the same table the surgeon is sew- 
ing up several big cuts in a young man’s face, 
while his seconds and friends are busy enough 
sponging him off, as he is covered with blood 
from the top of his head to his waist. You 
perceive there has already been one fight. 

On the next table lie the surgical instru- 
ments, and a goodly supply of sticking plaster 
and cloth torn into strips, ready for immediate 
use. 

On anothor table lie swords, iron spectacles 
and gloves, sword blades and handles, and other 
tables are also occupied by such warlike imple- 
ments, while at all are seated students engaged 
in different ways. The most of them wear the 
colors of some corps or Burschenschaft. Some 
are in their shirt sleeves, some are stripped to 
the waist, and others with overcoats and hats, 
for it is still winter outside. At the farthest 
end of the hall they have left a clear space for 
the combatants and their seconds. On the 
floor at this point is marked with chalk the 
place where the principals must stand. The 
floor is sprinkled with sawdust and already 
there is blood enough there to suggest a 
butcher’s shop. In the corners are stacked 
swords, and on small tables at the side walls 
are big bowls of fresh water with sponges, 
ready for the next encounter. 

My inspection had proceeded thus far when 
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I was called back to look at the dressing 
operations preparatory to the next fight. The 
point of this is to prevent injury to any part 
of the body but the face and head, and as far 
as may be any vital injury. 

The right arm is wrapped from shoulder to 
wrist with thick layers of silk bandages. A 
double buckskin glove is put on the hand and 
bound up with the rest so that, to one who sees 
such a thing for the first time, it looks very 
awkward, as this arm is now about three times 
as big as the other. A heavy leather collar is 
then buckled about the throat and neck to pro- 
tect the big veins and arteries there. Then a 
sort of leather armor which protects the 
stomach and legs and breast up to within four 
inches of the neck is put on. A strap attached 
to the lower part of this and extending between 
the legs is grasped in the left hand from 
behind and serves to hold the armor in place as 
well as to keep the left hand and arm out of the 
way. A facetious student once said to me just 
before the commencement of a fight that a 
man might keep himself from retreating, no 
matter how strong the inclination, by pulling 
on this strap hard enough. Last of all a pair 
of big iron goggles whose frames project far 
enough to protect the eyes completely, and 
which are kept in place by leather straps, are 
tied on. The various traps which are thus 
minutely strapped and tied on constitute what 
is recognized among the students as the Pauk- 
wichs. So much done, the subject is ready. 
The swords are straight and blunt except at 
the point, where for some inches they are sharp 
on both edges. The handle is a solid basket 
which further protects the hand. In such a 
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duel the only parts of the body which are really 
exposed are the head and face. When all is 
ready the combatants are led to their places, 
the seconds see that everything in the way of 
water, sponges and other necessaries are in the 
most convenient places, and the other students 
crowd up to see the fun. There are on the floor 
proper, besides the seconds, who also carry 
swords, a timekeeper and the surgeon, or, to 
use the student phraseology, the Paukdoctor. 


PAUKEREI. 


“ Auf die Mensur,” cries the chief, and the 
men take their places inside the chalk marks, 
their right arms held up by the seconds, for 
those members in so much bandage and with a 
heavy sword are to be kept up only in this way, 
when proper reference is had to the work they 


have to do. 

“ Bindet die Klingen,” and the swords are 
crossed and rest against each other at the hilt. 

“* Gebunden ist,” and the seconds lay the 
points of their swords in the cross thus made, 
the one says “ Fertig,” the other “ Los /” and 
then Jos it goes! 

The style of fighting is the stroke from 
above, i. ¢., the arms are held high above the 
head and in front of the face, and the strokes 
made from above by turning the wrist. In 
this way the arm serves at the same time to 
guard the head and face. No thrusts are made, 
but simply blows at the opponent’s cranium. 

Our first duel was between two pretty equally 
matched fellows and was not very fine. It 
lasted only a short time, and when one man 
said he was satisfied the result was that each 
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had got about the same amount of punishment, 
mostly on top of the head. During the fight 
they slash away at each other, until a halt is 
called either by one of the men or the seconds. 
At the word halt not another blow is struck, but 
the seconds come up to see what is the matter. 
Sometimes it is because one of the men is out 
of breath, or something is wrong about the 
apparatus. Sometimes because somebody spies 
blood, or one of the men thinks he has drawn 
blood on the other man, which ought to be 
looked for, or maybe he imagines he himself 
needs searching. In the two last cases it looks 
very funny to see the seconds and surgeon 
crowd around and muss the man’s hair up 
looking for blood. It reminds one of the play- 
ful monkey in the menagerie, searching his 
companion for the creeping things of the 
earth. 

Formerly the rule prevailed that a duel 
should not last beyond twelve rounds, and in 
some places it could not continue longer than 
fifteen minutes; sometimes it lasts till satis- 
faction is acknowledged. Occasionally the 
men are so plucky that they do not realize the 
serious nature of wounds, and the surgeon 
compels them to stop. These cases are, how- 
ever, rare, as the principle at stake generally 
is satisfaction for some imaginary insult, or it 
is a mere formality, the men having been 
selected by their corps or Burschenschaft to 
fight. After it is over the bandages are 
removed, and if any surgical operation is neces- 
sary it is gone through with, and the men are 
then left to do what they wish. 

The thing which surprised me most of all 
about the performance was the perfect order 
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and quiet which prevailed. Commands are 
given in alow tone; there is no yelling or 
encouraging on the part of the bystanders, 
and hardly a word is spoken while the fight 
is on. Itis looked upon as a matter of busi- 
ness and treated accordingly. It was doubly 
surprising that such young fellows, some of 
them only boys, should be able to conduct 
themselves so admirably. The Herr Senior is 
absolute, but he never says anything unless it 
is necessary. It is very exciting to see such 
a duel, even though you know it rarely results 
fatally. If the parties are good swordsmen it 
is not only exciting, but well worth seeing, as 
an exhibition of skill, and sometimes in such a 
case, when all is still as death, except the swish 
and clash of swords, the peculiar thumping 
sound as the bandaged sword arms catch the 
blows, and the heavy breathing of the combat- 
ants, you forget to watch for the next cut 
‘and only think of the beautiful way in which 
they manage their weapons. 

Our second duel was'such a one. The men 
were old fighters, and they made short work of 
it probably because each knew when it was 
time to stop. Young fellows in the business 
are too plucky, and never recognize the fact 
that their opponent is a better man at it, or 
that on this particular day he is doing better 
work than they, and generally think it a mark 
of credit to fight the thing out to the limit. 
As I have said, this fight lasted only a short 
time, but it was a splendid affair. Result— 
one man lost a piece off the end of his 
nose, and one cheek was laid open to the bone 
for about three inches. The other received an 


ugly looking shaped wound in the forehead 
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extending up into the hair. Both of these 
gentlemen had to be stitched. 

The third encounter was brilliant. I was 
much interested in one of the men, a tall, 
rather slim fellow with a splendid face, who 
wore glasses, and had, all in all, a sort of 
preacher look about him. One could not 
escape the opinion that he was a confounded 
ass to risk spoiling such a fine face as that, 
especially as the other man was as ugly a pill 
as you could well conceive—a coarse, shaggy, 
burly fellow, with a braggart expression about 
him which repelled you at once. It was also 
my fear that it would be just like the beastly 
luck of most human affairs that the coarse man 
should win the day, and the good-looking, 
refined one should have his face spoiled for- 
ever. With such feelings I awaited with fear 
and trembling the result. The first round, 
however, almost settled the matter. The bull- 
dog man took his place with an air which 
announced more plainly than words, “ Now 
see me make mincemeat of that fellow.” His 
first blow was a wicked one, and his sword was 
bent double; but the other caught it nicely, 
and then with a very fine double play laid open 
his opponent’s forehead and sent the blood roll- 
ing down into his eyes, over his shirt front and 
onto the floor. This double stroke was observed 
several times afterward and every time it 
counted. It was really exciting to see him 
stand there with pale face and compressed lips 
—a fellow whom you would rather expect to 
see in the midst of a bevy of young ladies with 
dress suit and white tie, saying all manner of 
nice things without missing a note, for he looked 
and acted like a gentleman, than in such a 
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place, engaged in such business. But he is 
cool as a cucumber and puts in his double blow 
so often and with such effect, that the other 
man is soon sick of it and retires with about as 
harrowed up a visage as you would wish to see. 
My man had only a slight cut on top of his 
head which was soon fixed up with sticking 
plaster. 

The fourth affair was between two young 
fellows who fight for the first time. One had 
had too much beer, and was always out of 
breath and asking for time. There were only 
slight cuts and only one man had to be sewed 
up. At one time during this fight a pair of 
goggles went flying against the wall in a shat- 
tered condition, showing how dangerous it 
would be without them for the eyes. At 
another, the crowd was convulsed with laughter 
at the “ man-full-of-beer ” fighter, who dropped 
his sword and bellowed out in pain, at 
the same time holding his hands over his mouth. 
When reproved by his friends for such unmanly 
conduct he yelled out in response, ‘“‘ Donner- 
wetter, es thut Weh!” Whereat a perfect roar 
went up at the idea of his acknowledging in 
such an unmistakable way that it did hurt. 
The disturbance is quieted by the Herr Senior, 
and the man standing next to me on the table, 
which we have mounted in order to see better, 
tells me that the fellow has a cut in the lip, 
and that such a cut is always the most painful 
that the Schlaeger can inflict. 

About this time it was observed that the 
room was filled with smoke. Considering this 
a hindrance to the men, who, of course, would 
rather not fight in a fog, the Herr Senior said: 
“ Smoking is forbidden till after all business is 
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settled,” and out went every cigar in a minute 
as though the command had come from the 
King. 


The last duel was between two men who 
were sworn enemies, and as they both under- 
stood the art it was intensely exciting. They 
commenced operations with such wicked blows 
that seconds and lookers on involuntarily held 
their breath and almost dodged at every blow. 
More than once the swords were bent double 
and there was a display of fireworks, the equal 
of which is only produced, if at all, by the 
female who plays the “ French Spy” in her 
celebrated ‘“‘ Sword combat.” 

It was a long time before any blood was 
drawn, but when it once commenced to flow it 
came in quantities large enough to suit the 
taste of the most bloodthirsty. One of the 
men was quite fleshy and had a full, round face. 
Both were badly cut up, but it was much more 
visible on the fat man. His left cheek was cut 
completely open, and before the thing ended, 
he was covered with all sorts of ugly-looking 
gashes, so that his face looked more like a 
beefsteak than anything else. I thought the 
fellow never would give it up, and was begin- 
ning to feel half sick at the sight when he 
declared he should have to quit on account of 
the pain. 

This ended that day’s experience, and I left 
them still at work on the wounded, those who had 
this in charge, and the others sitting about the 
tables playing, eating and drinking, as though 
nothing unusual had happened, and with appe- 
tites unruffled by the unpalatable surround- 


ings. 
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THE MORALS OF IT. 


By this time, peaceful reader, you are no 
doubt completely disgusted, not only with my 
story, but with me for having been an 
interested witness of such butchery. But it is 
quite another thing from your idea of it, con- 
ceived at a distance of some three thousand 
miles, when you know that these fellows do it 
willingly, some considering it a duty, and all 
being proud of their scars afterward. From the 
first I looked on as calmly as though they were 
knocking off hats. In the minds of most men 
this custom among the students is of all things 
imaginable the most nonsensical, and to a 
certain extent this is true. That is to say, any 
fellow is a fool for spoiling whatever of good 
looks he may have, with no better reason for 
it than men have in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred for fighting at all. But we have to 
recognize the fact that men must fight, they 
always have done it, and if there is anything 
in logic they always will, barring the Millen- 
nium, of course! This being the case, I think 
everyone will admit that it is better to fight 
within limits and under certain rules, where a 
fair show may be given to each, and where it 
is confined to those two and does not become a 
general mob. With this system of dueling a 
fight is never allowed in the heat of first 
passion, but the parties always have time 
enough to become perfectly cool and may con- 
sider the matter in a rational way, and it is 
undoubtedly true that many encounters are 
avoided by lapse of time. 


Again, the art is a useful one, especially to 
the Germans, who may at any moment be 
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plunged into war. But what seems to be the 
very best result of it is that it teaches these 
fellows personal bravery, and to bear pain 
without flinching. When you see a man, very 
often a young fellow not by a long way out of 
his teens, standing up like a man after he has 
received half a dozen big cuts on his head and 
face, to be further hacked up till his “‘ honor ” 
is satisfied, especially when they all know that 
it sometimes results fatally, you can’t help 
admiring something in him even if you can 
give it no name. Say what you will, the art 
of real swordsmanship cannot be learned 
when a man is protected by masks, so that he 
never has occasion to flinch, and his only aim 
is to get in so many points on his antagonist 
without caring whether the other man strikes 
him or not except for the looks of the score. 

All in all, it is much better than the rough 
and tumble way of fighting to settle difficulties, 
which is beastly to say the least of it, although 
often necessary, and we ought to hail with 
satisfaction some such method as this of the 
German students for settling quarrels in a 
gentlemanly way, when nothing but a fight can 
do it. 


THE BURSCH IN GENERAL. 


As to the class of fellows who compose these 
organizations, many of them are, as every one 
knows who is at all acquainted with the universi- 
ties, from the very best in position, education and 
talent, although it is an error to suppose that 
only nobly-born and wealthy men are taken in. 
A superfluous view by gentlemen who leave 
their spectacles at home might give one this 
impression, but it is nevertheless a mistake. 
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My friend Herr C. was neither nobly-born nor 
wealthy, and I have had the pleasure of know- 
ing many a brave Bursch to whom economy 
was a defensive virtue, and whose philosophy 
of the subjectif and objectif often halted 
between a new necktie and a square meal. As 
an example of a Bursch our old friend Otto 
von Bismarck may be held up with satisfaction, 
and there are hundreds among the most distin- 
guished men of Germany who rather flatter 
themselves on the strength of the name Bursch, 
and to whom scars are the living equivalent of 
stars. 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear Ameri- 
eans abroad deride the system of dueling in 
vogue among the students, adding that the 
men who fight in this childish fashion with 
their vitals so well guarded would fail to 
respond to a challenge to a real fight, and some 
writers of books have fallen into this error. 
But the facts disprove the irony, as the follow- 
ing incident, which occurred while I was a stu- 
dent in the university town where it happened, 
will show. 


A FATAL DUEL. 


The duel grew out of a silly difference of 
opinion originally, which was so much dwelt 
upon and so often brought up that one night 
at a Kneipe insulting words were exchanged, 
and a simple challenge followed, to fight, in the 
usual way, with swords; but finally the chal- 
lenging party—a notorious bully—declared 
that nothing but a fight for life and death 
could satisfy him. So it was arranged that 
pistols should settle the matter. I really think 
that none of their friends allowed the possi- 
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bility of a deadly result to suggest itself, but 
simply thought that shots would be exchanged, 
nobody hurt, and that would end it. But in 
the early morning of the appointed day the 
principal actors, with their friends, rode in 
closed. carriages to a historic spot in the forest, 
about an hour from the town. The ground 
was measured off, all was made ready, and, at 
the word, both fired and the bully fell mortally 
wounded. This so frightened the others that 
they made all haste to the town, leaving the 
poor fellow lying with his death wound alone. 
His opponent fled to his home, remained 
some time with his family, and then gave him- 
self up to the university authorities. He was 
tried by the university court, which found that 
he was not the aggressor, the proof showing 
that he tried to avoid the fight, and was sen- 
tenced formally to a few months’ confinement 
in the university prison. The wounded man 
lived only a few hours, and some days later was 
buried by his brethren of the Germania. 


THE BURSCH’S FUNERAL. 


Curiosity took me to the funeral. On arriv- 
ing I found the street filled with students and 
a large crowd of other people who had come 
for the same reason that had brought me there. 
The procession was formed in the middle of the 
street, and moved on in perfect order and with- 
out any blundering. First came a band of 
music, then the master of ceremonies (of course, 
a man whose business is funerals), then three 
men of the Germania dressed in black, wearing 
the red cap of the Burschenschaft, the sash, and 
other regalia corresponding. The middle man 
carried the German flag heavily draped, and 
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the others drawn swords. All of them wore 
the big gauntlet gloves which belong especially 
to swordsmen. Following these came the hearse, 
drawn by four black horses covered completely 
with black cloth blankets and led by servants 
in livery. The hearse was a sort of catafalque, 
with the coffin placed on top, the whole being 
covered with heavy black cloth and most beauti- 
fully and tastefully decorated with flowers. On 
the sides the words Saat gesaet von Gott im 
Tage der Ernte zu reifen, and lying on top of 
the coffin a crucifix and the dead man’s cap and 
sword. Immediately behind the hearse came the 
chief mourner carrying palm branches, and next 
the members of the Germania in uniform, with 
drawn swords and flags. The flags were 
draped and from each sword handle hung a 
long crape which almost dragged on the ground. 
Next came representatives of all the university 
corps, Burschenschaften and other societies in 
their different uniforms and with flags and 
swords, so that with the many colored caps, 
the ribbons, the flags and the swords glisten- 
ing in the sun, they presented a very gay 
appearance. Last of all came three carriages 
with the family, and after these friends on foot, 
making a long procession. In this order the 
line of march to the graveyard was taken up, 
the band playing a dead march. Instead of 
taking the nearest way to the graveyard they 
made a long circuit, following the broad 
Anlagen or public walks made by the leveling 
of the old town walls. All along the line of 
march the windows were filled with people and 
every street corner was crowded. Throughout 
the afternoon I did not hear a single joke or 
careless word, much less anything in the way 
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of rudeness. It might have been because the 
duelist was hardly more than twenty, and that 
being thus cut down before he had a fair oppor- 
tunity of showing what he could do seemed a 
particularly sad thing. It certainly could not 
have been that he was personally known and 
loved by so many people, but every face I saw 
that day was a sad one. Old men leaned on 
their canes and gazed at the solemn procession, 
and, shaking their heads and murmuring to 
themselves, turned away; and young girls in 
elegant homes looked out at what was going by 
with faces so white and sad that you might 
have believed each one to be a sweetheart of the 
unfortunate man. No reproaches were uttered 
and I heard not one word of moralizing on the 
subject of dueling. 

Half past two had been the hour appointed 
for the procession to leave the house, but it 
must have been fully three before it started, 
so that by the time we reached the cemetery 
the northern sun had passed the horizon and it 
was almost dark. Arrived at the gate of the 
old cemetery, through which we had to pass to 
reach the new, where the interment was to 
take place, the band stopped playing only 
to enable us to hear the note of a trombone 
from the farthest end of the old burial ground, 
and looking in that direction I saw a little 
group collected, and had no difficulty in guess- 
ing what it meant. On the occasion of every 
funeral here it is considered the proper thing 
to have at least one instrument to play a dirge 
for the dead. The new part of the cemetery 
was a most desolate place with no trees at all 
and very few graves. A light snow had fallen 
during the day, just enough to lend a ghastly 
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aspect to everything and make one shiver at 
the thought of being buried at such a time and 
in such a place. 

As the procession approached, the Gesang 
Verein which had been sent on ahead sang a 
beautiful Latin dirge, and the students arranged 
themselves around the grave with drawn 
swords. In the mean time the coffin had been 
placed on the supports over the grave, and as 
the last notes of the dirge died away, one of 
the university professors stepped forward in 
black gown and cap and offered a very short, 
earnest prayer and then spoke for a few minutes 
of the life of the murdered man, of his academic 
course and character, and thenin a most beauti- 
ful way comforted the relatives and friends. 
Then he spoke to the students, particularly to 
the members of the Germania. He said that 
whatever we might think of the custom of 
dueling, here was no place to discuss such a 
subject, but charged them to let this sad affair 
teach them moderation in everything. Then 
he finished with a prayer in the same earnest 
and concise way. The whole time occupied 
could not have been more than ten or fifteen 
minutes. Having ended, he left the side of the 
coffin and made room for a very fine looking 
man of about thirty years, who spoke in behalf 
of the Germania. His words were very few, 
but full of feeling, and just such as a young 
man would most naturally say on such an occa- 
sion. He made much of the point that the same 
courage which had brought their brother to his 
early grave would have taken him to the field 
of battle in defense of the Fatherland. 

After he had finished the minister again 
came forward and blessed the dead, the coffin 
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was lowered while the choir of students sang 
again, and the men of the Germania stood 
around the grave with their swords pointing 
down into the narrow pit, and the flags hang- 
ing over their heads, seeming to shield their 
dead brother from any other burial rites than 
those of his own society. The coffin being 
lowered, the swords were clashed together three 
times above their heads, and they took their 
places again in the crowd. 

By this time it had become quite dark, and 
one may imagine, only in slight degree, the 
solemnity of what followed. The minister, in 
a deep voice calling the name of the dead, 
said: “Thou wert made of the dust of the 
earth, and to dust must thou return,” and then 
threw three pieces of earth into the grave say- 
ing: ‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust 
to dust.”” Then the members of the family in 
order, saying: ‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
and dust to dust,” did the same; then the 
students, and after them the crowd repeated 
the solemn form, all seeming to consider it a 
religious duty to do so. The desolate place 
and all its ghostly surroundings, the hushed 
voices of the crowd as they went shivering 
away, the hollow and heart-sickening sound of 
the heavy clods as they fell on the coffin, all 
made an impression which can never be for- 
gotten. 

There is, no doubt, other living testimony to 
the fact that the Bursch is no coward, even 
though his ordinary method of fighting is one 
of careful preparation to prevent serious harm. 

Like soldiers, who, after burying a comrade, 
return to their quarters to the liveliest music 
that can be made, the students repair to their 
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various Kneipen, and have a jolly good time, 
drink much beer, and discuss their dead 
brother as though he were present and enjoy- 
ing it all with them. So it was upon this 
occasion, and our coleur bruder was dissected 
as to his merits and demerits, as though he 
had not been a bully and had not reached his 
latter end somewhat before his time. 

I have been often asked how it happens that 
so many duels are fought at one time, and 
some skeptical persons have even hinted that 
the attempt to describe half a dozen encounters 
as having occurred at the same time and 
place ought to prove an alibi for the author. 
But the explanation is both natural and 
reasonable. Duels are expensive; the rent, 
materials, the surgeon and other necessaries 
cost money ; the German student is poor, and 
could not afford all this machinery for one 
little fight, and hence the man with the 
insult preying upon his vitals, as well as the 
seeker after glory in this field, together with 
friends and spectators in expectancy, must wait 
till there are subscribers enough to pay 
expenses, and thus it happens that the man 
fortunate enough to receive an invitation to 
such an entertainment gets all he wants in the 
way of gore. 

I have but faintly described a day’s 
experience in the winter Semester between 
walls and under roof, and leave to those who 
have visited the Hirschgasse and the suburbs 
of Bonn and Gittingen on similar errands 
to describe the empire of the Schlaeger under 
green boughs and whispering leaves. 

F. F. D. ALBERY. 
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THE AURORA. 


Before the tempest knell of night 
Pealed hollowly to fail and die, 

There leaped a wavering line of light 
Athwart the steely northern sky. 


Recurrent, radiant, it ran ; 
Its undulations went and came 
In saffron flambeaus like a fan, 
Or rosy parallels of flame. 


It broke in amethystine bars ; 
It ambered, changing like a tune ; 
It set a seal upon the stars, 
And blurred the watches of the moon. 


It hinted equatorial heats, 
Voleanic fires beyond control, 

And yet its rapturous, rhythmic beats 
Flashed upward from the pallid pole. 


Whence came it? Did some planet bark, 
Sailing the voids beyond our ken, 

Flash fitful through the spangled dark 
Its symbol signalry to men? 


Or did a giant organist, 
Swift-fingering titanic keys, 

Send notes, through marvel-magic whist, 
To earth in color symphonies ? 


Or was it the mysterious rites 
Of awful deities unknown 

That Winter, on his arctic heights, 
Kindled before their icy throne ? 


But suddenly the skyey cope 

Was all with shattered rainbows strewn ; 
Then, like the gradual death of hope, 

The pageant paled, and lo !—the moon : 


The moon, a vision like despair, 
With woful features wan and drawn, 
And, hallowing the eastern air, 
The pearly presence of the dawn. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING. 


A few years ago only, cross-country racing 
was scarcely considered of sufficient importance 
to be recognized as a distinct branch of 
athletics. It was too readily taken for granted 
that a good stayer on the flat must perforce be 
facile princeps at cross-country work; and 
that men who failed to keep going at the pace 
set them by good distance runners on the 
cinder path must necessarily come to grief at 
the trying work of steeplechasing over natural 
country. Each of these hypotheses, while 
containing a certain amount of reason, has pro- 
pounded a theory that has been only partially 
sustained by practical experience. A distance 
runner of the first rank must naturally be a 
very good performer in any class of competi- 
tion which brings his staying ability into play, 
and he will always render a good account of 
himself; but he will, nevertheless, often suc- 
cumb to the sheer indomitable “ sticking ” 
powers of a man to whom he could give half a 
mile start in a race of ten miles on level 
ground. ‘The fine, long stride, which sweeps 
machine-like around the course, lap after lap, 
finds itself at a decided discount up gradients 
of one in ten, or over deep, holding, plowed 
land, conditions which affect to a very minor 
degree the man with a short, niggling, “ three- 
cornered” style, who possibly could not run a 
quarter of a mile in sixty seconds to save his 
life, but who can, nevertheless, go at his own 
pace by the hour together, tolerably regardless 
of the condition of the country he passes over. 
Such runners are natural cross-country men ; 
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but there is another class, that of the man with 
more pace than stamina, whose lungs fail long 
before his legs do when carried along at a good 
pace beyond a certain distance. However 
naturally speedy a runner may be across hunt- 
ing country, it is not possible to attain beyond 
a given pace, and this pace the indifferent but 
plucky stayer finds it possible, with practice, 
to go. He must be able to stay a little by 
nature, that is to say, he should be best at half 
or three-quarters of a mile, and not a runner 
whose limit is a quarter or six hundred yards. 
These latter I strongly advise to leave cross- 
country racing alone, although a little paper- 
chasing, while they are not training specially 
for their proper distances, will do them more 
good than harm. 

The natural distance runner has, of course, 
the easier task before him, and can, with 
care, attain to the greatest perfection. Given 
a runner, light, but sinewy in frame, of proved 
stamina, who can run his mile in 4 min. 50 
sec., about, he should make a model cross- 
country man. The ordinary distance runner, 
no matter what his calibre, accustomed to the 
flat only, finds himself all at sea when he first 
attempts open country. He comes to a hill: 
“I must go gently here,” he soliloquizes, and 
eases up accordingly. The old hand bangs 
away as if he were on the flat, for he knows 
that as soon as he reaches the top his pains are 
over, and he merely rolls down the other side. 
When plow, or heavy holding, grass land, such 
as is everywhere prevalent during the paper- 
chasing season proper, is reached, the new hand 
takes matters easily, reserving his powers for 
the good “ going” when it comes, The expert 
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plods away unconcernedly, and so obtains a big 
lead. 

The first thing to be done, whether the 
runner be good or bad, is to run regularly with 
a paper-chasing pack. The meets are ordinarily 
fortnightly ones, but this is chiefly in obedience 
to tradition, for there is no reason why runs 
should not take place every Saturday through- 
out the winter. One run of eight or ten 
miles every fourteen days is not sufficient for 
men who intend racing in earnest. By running 
every fortnight with one’s own club, and on 
the intervening Saturdays with a strange one, 
the weekly practice is easily maintained. 
I should also recommend the athlete to indulge 
in the race on every occasion. The slow part 
of the run will accustom him to the nature of 
the “‘ going,” and teach him how to pick up his 
feet on heavy ground, how to just skim the 
earth with long strides when descending a hill, 
instead of bumping down it with big jumps 
and knocking all the wind out of his body, and 
how to shorten the step when ascending an 
incline, where a lengthy stride would be out of 
place. He will learn, besides, on these occa- 
sions, especially as I now point it all out, that 
leaping big gates and stiles takes a deal out of the 
runner, and that the best way to overcome such 
obstacles is to vault them. Those who patron- 
ize leaping are fond of pointing out what a lot 
of ground they gain thereby, but forget that 
they do so by reason of the accelerated pace 
they are forced to adopt in order to obtain the 
impetus necessary to enable them to clear the 
obstacle. Vaulting requires no extra prelim- 
inary run, and the exertion is distributed over 
the whole of the body. Vaulting, however, 
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should be assiduously practiced, until a five- 
barred gate can be easily taken without hesita- 
tion. The vaulter gains immensely over the 
man who is reduced to climbing ignobly up 
and down the obstacles, which are very frequent 
on some steeplechase courses, and the ground 
lost may cost the runner a place or two at the 
finish of the race. In leaping great care has 
to be shown in taking off at the correct 
distance from the object to be cleared, or the 
leaper may easily come to sad grief; in vault- 
ing it is only necessary to grasp the top rail 
firmly. 

The paper-chaser should go out in all 
weathers, so as to accustom himself to every 
variety of “going.” There is a standing, 
unwritten rule with paper-chasing clubs to the 
effect that the harder it rains the more cer- 
tainly will the race take place. I need not 
point out the enormous disadvantage a man is 
placed at who only goes out on fine days, if on 
the day of the race it rains the whole time. 
Nothing is more trying than endeavoring to 
hurry over boggy land, with the feet con- 
tinually slipping backward. It is also very 
exhausting, so it is as well that the runner 
should have experienced a few bad days before- 
hand. He will then know what to expect, and 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed. If he 
follow my advice, and indulge in an ordinary 
paper-chase on each Saturday, the athlete will 
find his bodily condition fairly well kept up, 
and, if there be no race immediately in view, 
but little other work will be necessary. A 
mile, or from that to two miles, as the runner 
may feel inclined, once or twice a week, will be 
ample. Within a month of the race, however, 
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the work must be increased, the best plan being 
to run a mile at the best pace, but without 
running out, four nights in the week, rest 
being taken on the Friday, when the Saturday’s 
paper-chase is to be indulged in. If the run- 
ner finds he lacks staying powers let him run 
two miles instead of one on two of the four 
nights ; but so soon as he finds this tell on him 
to the extent of making him feel weary and 
spiritless during the daytime he must discon- 
tinue the longer distance. If, however, he 
takes care of himself, and is always between the 
sheets by eleven o’clock, he should not feel any 
symptoms of lassitude. Distance running is 
the most trying of all branches of athletics, 
and cross-country running is an aggravated 
form of it. It demands from its followers the 
greatest self-denial ; and no one can expect to do 
himself full justice who does not cultivate early 
hours and moderation in eating, drinking and 
smoking. Smoking has now become so 
fixed a habit among the American youth that 
he can scarcely relinquish it for the purpose 
of playing football even, and his pipe is seen in 
his mouth within a minute of “play” being 
called at the commencement of a match, and 
‘‘no side” at the end of it. Cross-country run- 
ning demands self-abnegation in this respect, 
for hard smoking cannot but play havoc with a 
man’s wind. The sprinter may indulge in the 
practice, perhaps, but to the distance runner, I 
say, as little as possible. It is useless attempt- 
ing to impart any “go” to a man whose coun- 
tenance bears the doleful appearance of the 
inveterate smoker and indulgent in late hours. 
The effect of tobacco is soporific and soothing ; 
those are the qualities for which it is valued, 
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Therefore, tobacco is bad for a man whose whole 
system wants bracing to the utmost degree. He 
does not want to feel soothed and lethargic ; 
he wants to feel like a bottle of champagne. 
In a hard race over five miles of heavy country 
there is plenty of time for the effects of every 
little indulgence to make themselves felt. The 
continued strain tells upon every portion of the 
anatomy, upon the muscles, the brain, the 
nerves and the stomach. The stomach requires 
particular attention, and any food that has a 
bilious character should be rigidly eschewed. 
On the day of the race itself, a chop and dry 
toast for breakfast and some cold meat with 
dry bread for lunch would form the safest menu. 
There are men who will eat all sorts of comes- 
tibles and run a hard race a few hours after- 
ward with success, but they run a great risk 
each time they do so; and it behooves the ath- 
lete who has spent time on his preparation to 
do all in his power to reduce risk to a minimum 
at the last and critical moment. Pie crust and 
pudding dough are radically bad in any shape 
or form, but I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing a moderate use of macaroni, rice, tapioca, 
sago and custard puddings. The partaker 
must always bear strongly in mind that such 
preparations have a fattening tendency, but not 
sufficient to make any appreciable difference 
when indulged in sparingly and while the runner 
is doing strong work. The stomach requires 
variety, and should have it. By an easy tran- 
sition I pass to what is perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing of all in connection with the sub 
ject, and that is bodily weight. Men who 
compete at short or medium distances can afford 
to carry about on them a few pounds of super 
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fluous flesh—some go so far as to say that a 
quarter-miler should run big—but in cross- 
country racing there is but one inexorable rule 
to be observed—viz., the competitor must be 
trained as light as possible. It is quite enough 
for him that the bone and muscle which do the 
work have to drag themselves over the varied 
difficulties put in their path. Anything in the 
shape of dead weight beyond that must tell 
upon the runner‘long before the winning post 
is reached. In such a trial of stamina as is a 
hard-run steeplechase every pound tells, and 
the man who is, say, half a stone overweight is 
handicapped hopelessly out of it. In this 
respect the athlete should be, so to speak, 
trained to the hour, if the event be of sufficient 
importance. Many men are, fortunately for 
themselves, normally in very spare condition, 
and the ordinary paper chases and evening spins 
suffice to keep their weight down. Sometimes 
there is actual danger of getting such men too 
fine. Where there is any symptom of this a 
pint or two of good brown stout per day should 
be drunk. A man cannot continue his practice 
if he have nothing to work upon. Men with a 
tendency to corpulency will have to resort to 
strong measures to keep down their fat. After 
all is said and done, there is nothing like a long 
walk in thick flannels for reducing weight. A 
man who is naturally inclined to fat should 
always wear the thickest underclothing conso- 
nant with comfort. In this way ordinary exer- 
cise only will tend to reduce him, although 
almost imperceptibly. If advantage be taken 
of every opportunity for a walk, instead 
of indulging in the car, it is astonishing how 
the weight will come off when flannel under- 
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clothing is worn. If the runner be very heavy 
he should not take his evening runs at all 
while in that condition, but walk, instead, as 
long as his time and body will allow him, until 
he is somewhat reduced. It is a great mistake 
to commence running practice when the body 
is much over weight. The strength becomes 
unnaturally overtaxed, the mind disheartened, 
and the style spoiled. A Turkish bath should 
preface everything, as it opens the pores well ; 
but I am not in favor of the operation being 
repeated with anything like frequency during 
training. When the weather is bad and walk- 
ing disagreeable, skipping should be indulged 
in, in thick flannels. It is an excellent means 
and is far from being a poor substitute for a 
walk. The athlete should guard against giving 
way to a feeling of thirst, which cannot but 
follow any prolonged exertion, accompanied by 
free perspiration. I do not say drink nothing, 
but what you do drink take in slowly and in 
sips. It is natural to feel thirsty under such 
circumstances, but it is not natural to gulp 
liquids by the pint, as many do. Nourishment 
must be taken in ample quantities, undoubt- 
edly; but it is mere waste of time and energy 
to take off a couple of pounds or so by hard 
work and then put it on immediately. Fluids 
cause adiposity far quicker than do solids, the 
reader should bear in mind; and the more the 
body is reduced from the condition it is usually 
in the more rapidly will it assimilate the good 
things given it and turn them into fat. Water, 
before everything else, must be cautiously 
taken, for it is a remarkable fattening medium, 
especially when the system is in high condition. 
Claret and water is always the safest drink. 
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Coffee is bad ; cocoa and chocolate are fattening ; 
tea is the best, but it should not be very 
strong. 

After every paper-chase a cold bath, taken 
very rapidly and before the glow has left the 
body, is recommended. Should the runner 
arrive chilled then let him not bathe. Evening 
practices of a mile or two should not be followed 
by the application of water in the winter. A good 
hard rub-down is far better. When the prac- 
tice is over the runner should go straight home 
and not dawdle about with a friend. Wander- 
ing about the streets an hour or so after the 
practice has been undertaken tires, without 
strengthening the muscles, which are supposed 
to have been already sufficiently exercised in 
the mile or two spin. As steeplechasing takes 
place during the winter months, these remarks 
are made applicable to that season. 

The rough nature of the country traversed 
is not infrequently answerable for sprained 
ankles. The instant the slightest indication of 
@ sprain is experienced the runner should stop 
at once, even in the middle of a race, and reach 
home in the easiest manner possible. A slight 
sprain, taken care of at first, is easily cured ; 
but if the runner, laboring under a mistaken 
notion of pluck, struggles on, he will, in all 
probability, bring on an injury that will last 
him the remainder of the season. For all 
sprains I have found two very simple cures 
efficacious when taken in combination, viz. : 
cold water and rest. Rest is difficult to obtain 
in these busy times; but cold water is always 
at hand. A wet rag, enveloped in oilskin 
or skin india-rubber, as supplied by all 
druggists, has always proved to me better than 
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any application of essential oils, arnica or 
iodine. The rag should remain on all night 
and be kept damp all day. Absolute rest is a 
wonderful assistant, and the patient should not 
even walk across the room more than is 
imperative. Toa sprained ankle going up or 
down stairs is a great trial, therefore, where it 
is possible, measures should be taken to render 
either operation unnecessary. When the 
athlete has been taking strong exercise he will 
find a sudden, complete rest very uncongenial, 
and it will, not improbably, have some effect 
upon his health. When this is the case a little 
gentle tricycling may be indulged in; but be 
sure that it be gentle. Tricycling is also of 
excellent assistance to a man in reducing his 
weight, if it be commenced soon enough, as the 
process of reduction is slower than is the case 
with walking. The action is not a natural 
one, while that of walking is, so a judicious 
intermixture of the two is recommended. 
Awnprew T. SIBBALD. 


«FAIR, OH SO FAIR!” 


AFTER THEOCRITUS. 


“Fair, oh so fair!” the girl with wedded brows 
Railed on me from her cavern. Ne’era look 
Nor word I gave her. On I drove my cows. 


Sweet, oh so sweet! the breath of kine, the nook 
Where one may lie at large and dream and drowse 
Lulled by their lowing and the babbling brook. 


Dear, oh so dear! as to the welcoming boughs 
The doves returning unto nests forsook, 
Are heart-born hopes none other heart will house. 


Marion M. Miter. 
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JAMES MADISON AT PRINCETON. 


It is the noonday hour in the college town 
of Princeton. The year is 1769. Nassau 
street, the main thoroughfare of the village, is 
crowded with citizens. The humble rural sires 
of this interior community are on the alert to 
catch a glimpse of the gentlemen and lady 
travelers from New York en route to Philadel- 
phia. Around the Nassau Inn—that famous 
little hostelry, where a French Marquis has 
recently stopped—quite a crowd of townspeople 
have collected to await the arrival and depart- 
ure of the “ express coach.” 

Can America have so changed? Here, lean- 
ing idly against an old hitching post, is a dig- 
nified looking gentleman clad in buckskin 
knee breeches, red silk stockings, and pointed 
shoes with heavy silver buckles, his three-square 
cocked hat, worn gently on the side of his 
head, his jaunty gray wig, tapering to a nice 
queue, falls over his black, plaited coat. The 
heavy rimmed eyeglasses, and the dignified 
attitude of the gentleman, bespeak his calling. 
He is a tutor in the college of the colony, and 
he awaits the arrival of the coach to take under 
his fold a new student from far off Virginia. 

At a respectful distance from this dignitary 
are several students dressed in red cloth coats, 
plush vests and sheepskin knee breeches, thrown 
carelessly over all the black gown which dis- 
tinguishes them from “ ye muckyer,”’ the vulgar 
town boy. The classic group is typical of the 
literary and educated sinews of the colony. 

Near them, in his corduroy coat and “ ticken ” 
breeches, with soiled, greasy apron hanging 
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down to his plated shoebuckles, is the town 
butcher at the head of five stalwart ’prentices, 
poorly clad, ungainly young fellows, who eye 
the students with the inborn envy and scorn of 
“ye muckyer.” At the door of the inn is 
mine host, a portly, jovial old fellow with white 
peruke, silk camlet breeches, and violet coat 
set off by heavy lace ruffles at the sleeves, his 
square- toed shoes and three-cornered black 
hat bespeaking a man of consequence in the 
town. With him are a few tradespeople 
dressed in similar style and bearing themselves 
with characteristic airs of insolent independ- 
ence—airs which even to this day mark the 
Jersey tradesmen. Beside mine host is his 
wife, a stout, buxom, motherly old soul, wear- 
ing a chintz gown and white apron, hollow 
breasted stays, cushion headdress and high 
heeled shoes. 

Far down the elm shaded street we see the 
stage dashing along to the merry music of the 
postilion’s horn. A moment later the big 
lumbering coach has drawn up at the inn door. 
Mine host assumes an air of utmost importance. 
The college tutor, straightening the flaps of his 
long coat, advances with stately stride, the 
satellite students close at his heels. The five 
‘‘muckyer” ’prentices gape with open mouths 
at the big postillion, who is their beau ideal of 
the truly great man. A moment later and the 
ponderous coach door swings open. A figure 
descends to the street. The new arrival is a 
young man of about nineteen with a high, 
classic forehead, a mouth bespeaking strength 
of character in every curve, a prominent nose, 
and large, piercing, brilliant eyes. The whole 
face is of the Roman type, and there is some- 
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thing about it at which we must needs look 
twice. The young man is dressed in black 
plush knee breeches, with silk stockings to cor- 
respond, his coat being of richly embroidered 
lavender. His cocked hat falls low over his 
forehead and shields his face. As he pauses 
with a half bashful hesitation, he is accosted 
by the dignified tutor. ‘Is this Mr. Madison, 
Jr., of Virginia ?” 

“So I am called, worthy sir, at your 
service,” replies the young man, removing his 
hat and allowing the rich, curling brown hair 
to fall upon the high, refined Southern fore- 
head. 

‘“‘ Very good,” replies the tutor. “I am the 
steward of Nassau Hall, sent here by the direc- 
tion of the venerable president, God rest him, 
to receive you and explain to you our habits 
and customs. You will pay me weekly the 
sum of six shillings sixpence for your board. 
You will domicile in Nassau Hall. You will 
doff at once this frippery and foppish Virginia 
garb, and provide yourself with the collegiate 
habit of cap and gown, the which you must 
wear on all occasion without fail, under penalty 
of five shillings for each offense. This after- 
noon, at three, you will call on the august presi- 
dent, who will further instruct and enlighten 
you. These young men are your classmates.” 
Turning to two young men, “ Frenau and 
M’Knight, this is Mr. Madison, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia. Do you see that he is instructed prop- 
erly on what is seemly in the college rules. As 
for me, young man, I am Mr. Thomson, sopho- 
more tutor and present steward. See to it 
that I am obeyed, young sirs, in what I have 
mentioned.” 
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With this somewhat lengthy introduction, 
Mr. Thomson is off at his stately gait, leaving 
the new student to the tutelage of his class- 
mates. Frenau and M’Knight are both whole- 
souled, good fellows, and something about the 
young Madison draws them to him and makes 
them like him. As they cross the-street with 
their new found friend and pass under the 
massive palisades at the entrance to the campus, 
an intimacy springs up between them destined 
to be lasting. They show the newcomer the 
stately building, Nassau Hall, with its slender, 
tapering belfry, and, at a distance, the scattered 
residences of the masters and retainers of the 
college. It is the hour for “‘ commons” and 
the three students hasten to the messroom for 
the noonday meal. The masters and seniors in 
their black gowns file slowly in and take their 
places at two raised tables at the end of the 
room. The undergraduates arrange themselves 
according to family rank. Grace is said, and 
these hungry students of ye year 1769 fall to 
discussing the meat, bread, potatoes and hom- 
iny with right good will, and true Princetonian 
appetites. 

After dinner, young Madison, mindful of 
the injunctions of the master, dons a cap and 
gown and hastens to the president’s house. 
Seated in the study of the venerable Dr. 
Witherspoon, the young man has an oppor- 
tunity of making a mental picture of the 
homely little room. In one corner is an 
antique one-handed clock, reaching to the ceil- 
ing, with a great round face and massive 
pendulum. Near it, scattered here and there, 
a few plain red walnut chairs and a pine settee 
with very high, uncomfortable back, In the 
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center of the room is the flat topped desk, 
littered with voluminous tomes and manuscripts, 
and a quill pen and old-fashioned inkstand. 
Madison’s eyes rest on the plain, uncarpeted 
floor, with its silver sand polish, and gradually 
travel over to the big chest of brass mounted 
drawers. A moment later the president enters 
the room. Pupil and preceptor eye each other 
for a moment. Madison sees a tall, dignified 
looking gentleman, with white peruke, goggle 
eyes, thin lips and full, round face, whose 
kindly expression has gained for him the 
appellation “venerable.” The president sees a 
slim, handsome, bright faced boy gazing fear- 
lessly into his face without fear or hesitation. 
The attraction is mutual. They are at once 
friends. In the conversation that follows 
Witherspoon draws the lad out and finds him 
far advanced in general reading and in the 
classics. In parting the old gentleman 
says : 

‘Now, Mr. Madison, from my soul, I do 
assure you: of my hearty interest in you. 
Persevere, apply yourself. Make a future of 
which you shall be proud, and lay the founda- 
tion for a career which shall hereinafter reflect 
credit on your alma mater. Look upon me as 
your father, for here I represent him. And 
now, my son, God keep you.” 

To this the young Madison, with deep respect, 
replies, with a low, eighteenth century bow: 
“T thank you much for your courtesy. Be 
assured, sir, 1 shall retain the most cordial 
gratitude for your kindness, and endeavor to 
show myself worthy of your esteem.” 

And so these two part in this stately manner, 
only to meet in the class room with greater 
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respect. Dr. Witherspoon soon perceives in 
the lad a great future. 

So begins the college life of James Madi- 
son. Months pass. Every morning at five 
o’clock he is awakened by the blast of the big 
horn, calling the students to prayers, just as 
in the Orient the faithful are summoned by 
the holy watchmen on the minarets. An 
assiduous student, young Madison becomes so 
engrossed in his studies as to devote only 
three hours at a time to sleep, spending every 
possible moment in delving after knowledge. 

In the long winter evenings it is a custom of 
the time to assemble in the big parlor of the 
hostelry, and over the foaming tankards of 
ale, and the long, brittle-stemmed pipes, pass 
the night in student song and revelry. It is 
quite a feat to steal a pig or a turkey from 
some neighboring farmer, and thus add to the 
evening’s entertainment. Many are the luck- 
less sucking pigs that have very mysteriously 
disappeared in oblivion from the outside world 
and graced the huge sideboard of “ mine 
host,” and offering a welcome discussion for 
the jolly student lads. Occasionally young 
Madison and his fidus Achates, Frenau, spend 
an evening in the old hostelry. There is some- 
thing about the big old fireplace, with its blazing 
logs, the quaint old-fashioned furniture, and 
the happy, jolly fellowship of the students, 
coupled with the merry sallies of mine host, 
that reminds the young man of far-off Virginia, 
and the social, hospitable people of the sunny 
South. But Madison, even in moments of the 
wildest revelry, is always a gentleman, and 
ever mindful of the fact that moderation is a 
golden mean, His influence is often a restrain- 
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ing one, and his example has a most whole- 
some effect, while it wins for him the admira- 
tion and regard of his fellows. 

Perhaps one of Madison’s greatest pleasures 
is his evening walk with Frenau. It was the 
custom for the female members of a family to 
attire themselves in their best at evening and 
sit in front of the house to see the “ passing 
throng.” Often the students walk down the 
length of Nassau street and steal stealthy 
glances at the village maids in their white dim- 
ity dresses, lace stomachers and cylindrical 
headdresses. Madison, student-like, has his 
favored village belle. We can see him now 
delighting the quaint and pretty colonial maid 
with his somewhat pedantic conversation, car- 
ried on in his soft, low, mellifluous voice, and 
emphasized by his large dreamy eyes, and light- 
ened by his kindly smile. 


Down the Princeton Hill is a shaded walk, 
and here often Madison and Frenau take a twi- 


light stroll. Madison, the deep student and 
thinker, Frenau, the lover of nature, side by 
side immersed in the vast new thoughts of the 
time. On one of these strolls the two 
friends pause before a deserted farmhouse, and 
Frenau, deeply impressed with the silent beauty 
of the scene, gets the inspiration for the mourn- 
ful elegiac lines, inspired, doubtless, by Gray: 


This antique dome the unmoldering tooth of Time 
Now level with the dust has almost laid. 

Yet ere ’tis gone I fix my rhyme 
On these low ruins that his years have made. 


Here to forget the labors of the day, 
No more the swains at evening hours repair, 
But wandering flocks assume the well-known way, 
To shun the rigors of the midnight air. 
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And none but I its piteous fate lament, 
None, none but I, o’er its cold ashes mourn. 
Sent by the muse—(the time perhaps misspent) 
To shed her latest tears upon its silent urn. 


Long years after, when the happy days at 
Princeton are but a memory, Madison recalls 
this twilight stroll, and sees in retrospect the 
sad, pale face of the patriot poet as he recites 
the sombre lines. 

So the college days speed by—bright and 
happy college days, in spite of Frenau’s poetry. 
The dark war clouds hover threateningly in the 
distance. The very air is filled with startling 
portents. British tyranny is beginning to 
tremble at its foundation. The mysterious 
bonds of common sympathy and fraternal feel- 
ing awaken the people of colonial America to 
a realization of the stern exigencies demanded 
by the time. The political changes in Europe 
are especially fitted to awaken in men that 
priceless love of liberty which is the gift to 
America from France. Says Matthew Arnold: 
“Tf a great change is to be made in human 
affairs the minds of men will be fitted to it; 
the general opinions and feelings will draw that 
way. Every fear, every hope will forward it.” 

At Princeton the devoted little band of 
young men, future great men, breathe the soul- 
inspiring atmosphere of the academic shades. 
Banded together, they form a closer bond—the 
American Whig Society, the culmination of a 
bright idea of Madison’s, in whose very struct- 
ure are embodied some of those plans of govern- 
ment which the young man later developed in 
the Constitutional Convention. 

In the middle of July, 1770, Madison writes 
to his father this letter ; 
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Nassau Hatz, July 23, 1770. 
HONORED Sir: 


We have no public news but the base con- 
duct of the merchants in New York in break- 
ing their spirited resolutions not to import, 
a distinct account of which I suppose will be 
in the Virginia Gazette before this arrives. 
Their letter to the merchants in Philadelphia, 
requesting their concurrence, was lately burnt 
by the students of this place in the college 
yard, all of them appearing in their black 
gowns and the bell tolling. 

The number of students has increased very 
much of late. There are about an hundred and 
fifteen in college, and in the grammar school 
twenty-two commence this fall, all of them in 
American cloth. 

With my love to all the family, I am, 
honored sir, your affectionate son, JAMES. 


Truly characteristic of the prevailing colonial 
Princeton sentiment. What wonder that, with 
constant association with men of the type of 
Frenau, Brackenridge, M’ Knight and Bedford, 
Madison finds his college life a congenial one! 

Speeds the time, and comes with quickening 
footsteps the commencement of 1771. Twelve 
are numbered in the graduating class. Says 
an old record : 

“The exercises on the 25th of September 
were as follows: 

“1. The Latin salutatory—‘ De Societate 
Hominum,’ by Mr. Brackenridge. 

“2. The proposition ‘Mendacium est 
semper illicitum ’ was defended by Mr. Will- 
iamson and opposed in a syllogistie way by 
Messrs. M’Knight and Taylor, 
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«3. * Moral Qualities are Confessedly More 
Excellent than Natural; yet the Latter are 
Much More envied in the Possessor by the 
Generality of Mankind; a Sure Sign of the 
Corrupt Bias of Human Nature’ was supported 
by Mr. Black and answered by Mr. Taylor. 

“4, An oration on ‘ The Advantages of an 
Active Life,’ by Mr. Campbell. 

‘«« The business of the forenoon concluded with 
an anthem. 

“5. At three o’clock an oration on ‘ The 
Idea of a Patriot King’ by Mr. Spring. 

“6 An English forensic dispute on this 
question: ‘Does Ancient Poetry Excel the 
Modern?’ Mr. Frenau, the respondent, being 
necessarily absent, his arguments in favor of 
the ancients were read. Mr. M’Knight 
replied. 

“7. A poem on the ‘Rising Glory of 
America,’ by Mr. Brackenridge, was received 
with great applause by the audience. 

“8. An oration on ‘The Power of Elo- 
quence,’ by Mr. Ross. The students then sang 
an anthem, and twelve members of the senior 
class were admitted to the first degree of the 
arts, and six alumni of the college proceeded 
master of arts. 

“9. A pathetic valedictory oration on 
‘ Benevolence’ was pronounced by Mr. Bed- 
ford. 

“¢ Mr. James Madison was excused from tak- 
ing any part in the exercises, for what reason is 
not known.” 

How sad was that parting time! With what 
regret these young men must have looked out 
into the dim, anxious perspective! Before them 
hovered the dismal portents of an uncertain 
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war that threatened to rend their America from 
North to South. The hour had come. The 
men were equipped and ready. With beating 
hearts and flushed cheeks, imbued with the 
noble rapture of a high resolve, these twelve 
young bachelors set out on the journey into the 
dim, uncertain future. With them they bore 
the training of old Nassau—the lofty inspira- 
tion of liberty, and the grand principles of con- 
stitutional independence derived from brave 
old Dr. Witherspoon. 

Of the four classmate friends, Madison, 
Frenau, M’Knight and Brackenridge, the paths 
diverged. James Madison entered at once upon 
that public career destined to lead him finally 
to the presidential chair. Frenau pursues, 
assiduously, that literary work which will leave 
him distinction in America’s literature. 
M’Knight entered the medical field, while 
Brackenridge started out upon a varied and 
successful career of letters and law. 

So ended the career of President Madison 
at Princeton. He was one of the European 
types of early Americans—a type similar to 
Washington, Adams, Nathan Hale and Thomas 
Jefferson. Not until Jackson came to the 
presidency did a type of the purely American 
statesman appear. Then the gentleman par 
excellence disappeared in American politics. 





JouHN Lewin McLetsu. 
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THE ROSE.* 


A slender stem, a pale rosette 
Of curling petals fresh with bloom, 
A soft, mysterious, fragrant breath, 





1 An angel presence in the room. 


Thou art the universal gift ; 

When all else palls we welcome thee, 
Thou emblem of the best on earth, 

Of sweetness, beauty, purity. 


Thou art the messenger we send 
To seek the bedside of the ill ; 

At death, or birth, or festival, 
Or at the bridal thou art still. 


All that the language of our lips 

Leaves lacking to the yearning breast 
Thou hast the magic to convey— 

The thought the tongue leaves unexpressed. 


Thou voiceless blossom of the earth, 

Hast thou so long looked toward the skies 
That thou has learned the eloquence 

Of chastened souls in paradise ? 


Oh lover’s rapture, child’s delight, 
Oh poet’s, artist’s sweet despair, 
Though rooted in the heart of earth, 
God’s heaven hath no star more fair. 


Mary Berri CHAPMAN. 


* To be published in ‘* Lyrics of Love and Nature,” by Mary Berri 
Chapman. 
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SOME CURIOUS SCHOOL CUSTOMS. 


The “ Old Foundation,” or, as they are more 
generally called, “The Public Schools,” of 
England have played such an important part 
in the history of that nation, and therefore 
affected the civilization of the world, that 
everything relating to them must be of general 
interest. 

The ancient foundations of Winchester, Eton, 
Harrow, Westminster, Charterhouse, Shrews- 
bury, St. Paul’s and the Merchant Tailors’ are 
all richly endowed, and not only are able to 
pay the salaries of the best teachers the nation 
can produce, but also to board and educate a 
large number of scholars on the foundation. 

Originally intended for the sons of deserving 
but poor freemen, they have for a long time 
been monopolized by the very rich, to the ex- 
clusion of that class for whom the endowment 
was created. 

To have graduated from one of those schools 
is equivalent to being recognized as a member 
of the powerful, privileged class. 

The retort of Robert Burns is well known. 
« Are you an Eton or a Harrow boy?” asked 
an officious person at a banquet attended by the 
Scotch poet when at the zenith of his fame. 

“‘ Neither, sir,” answered the poet, “1am a 
plowboy.”’ 


There was a sarcasm in the retort which 
Americans may not understand. The ques- 
tioner had been a foundationer at a school 
where it was necessary for the parent or 
guardian to take an oath that he was too poor 
to pay for the education of his son. Many of 
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the old traditions and customs which have be- 
come associated with these schools form a very 
interesting chapter in scholastic history. 

Many of the customs have existed for 
centuries, some have their origin lost in the 
obscurity of the past, while others were enjoined 
as a condition of the bequests or endowments. 

At Winchester when the captain of the 
school petitions the head master for a holiday, 
and his request is granted, he receives from him 
a ring, as a token of the extended favor, which 
he wears during the holiday, returning it to 
the head master at its conclusion. 

The inscription on the ring is from Juvenal 
(Sat. XI., 208): “Commendat rarior usus,” 
but this inscription is only of modern date, the 
original being “ Potentiam fero, geroque.” 

This custom has an additional interest be- 
‘ause it is a relic of a bygone time, when the 
monarch invested a subject with power by giv- 
ing him his ring. 

In “ Henry VIII.” (act v., se. 1) we find 
Cranmer having the king’s ring and keeping it 
as a security against the machinations of 
Gardiner and other members of the Council 
who were plotting to destroy him. The king 
Says : 

«« Tf entreaties 
Will render you no remedy, this ring 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
Then make before them.” 


But the custom was not confined to the 
monarchy, for the Duke of York tells his 
servant : 


“Sirrah, get thee to Plashy, to my sister 
Gloster. 
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Bid her send me presently a thousand pound : 
Hold, take my ring.” 


(Richard II., Act IL, se. 2.) 


It is at Winchester that the celebrated 
“Dulce Domum ” is sung on the evening pre- 
ceding the \\ hitsuntide holidays. 

Tradition says it was composed by a boy of 
St. Mary’s College, Winchester, who was con- 
fined, for some violation of the school rules dur- 
ing the Whitsun vacation, ‘as the report says, 
tied to a pillar.” 

The master, scholars and choristers of the 
college walk in procession round the pillar, 
chanting the six stanzas of the poem, of which 
we give the chorus: 

“ Domum, domum, dulce domum: 
Domum, domum, dulce domum : 
Dulce, dulce, dulee domum ; 
Dulce domum, resonemus! ” 


In former times, at Harrow, a silver arrow 
was annually shot for by the scholars. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1731, page 351 
of Vol. I., we find this notice of the custom : 

“ Thursday, August 5, according to an 
ancient custom, a silver arrow, value £3, was 
shot for at the butts on Harrow-on-the-Hill by 
six youths of the Free School, in archery cos- 
tume.”’ 

The competitors were attired in fancy cos- 
tumes, and one of these costumes is still pre- 
served in the school library, being over one 
hundred years old. Whoever shot within the 
three circles which surrounded the bull’s eye 
was saluted with a concert of French horns; 
he “ who first shot twelve times nearest the 
mark was proclaimed victor and marched back 
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in triumph from the butts to the town at the 
head of a procession of boys carrying the silver 
arrow.” This custom was continued until the 
year 1771. 

Some very peculiar customs still are prac- 
ticed at Eton. 

The original name of the school was “ The 
College of the Blessed Mary at Eaton beside 
Windsor.” It was founded in 1440, but it 
was not until 1523 that all the buildings were 
completed. 

One of the large estates given to the college 
was held subject to the hunting of a ram on the 
first Monday in August in each year. 

On the Saturday prior to the election Monday 
the butcher was expected to provide a ram to 
be hunted by the scholars. 

Lipscombe, in his “ History of Buckingham- 
shire,” says that on one occasion “ the animal 
having been so pressed by the boys as to swim 
across the river Thames, it ran into Windsor 
market with the boys after it, and much mis- 
chief was caused by this unexpected accident. 
The health of the scholars had also suffered 
from the length of the chase, or the heat of the 
season. The character of the sport was there- 
fore changed about 1740, when the ram was 
ham-strung, and after the speech was knocked 
on the head with large twisted clubs. But the 
barbarity of the amusement caused it to be laid 
aside in 1747 and the flesh of a ram was eaten 
in pasties. The dish continued to nominally 
grace the table every election Monday.” 

Among other customs connected with Eton 
we may mention ‘ Bever Days,” when extra 
beer was served to the students, the term 
‘“‘ bever ” being equivalent to “ drink.” 
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In the “ Woman Hater,” by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, we read: ‘He will devour three 
breakfasts—without prejudice to his bevers” 
(act IIT., se. 3). 

The “Eton Montem” was a time-honored 
ceremony peculiar to Eton, and dated from the 
foundation of the college. It was observed 
biennially, but later triennially until 1844, 
when the custom was abolished. 

It consisted of a procession of the boys, 
wearing fancy costumes of various periods, to 
a small mount called Salt Hill, for the purpose 
of collecting money, or salt, for the captain of 
the school, about to retire to the university. 
It is on record that sometimes as much as 
twenty thousand dollars (£4,000) was collected. 
This custom originally was celebrated on the 
6th of December, being the festival of St. 
Nicholas, the boy bishop, but in later years it 
was held on Whit-Tuesday. 

Among the curious customs associated with 
Christ’s Hospital may be mentioned the “ Sup- 
ping in Public.” This ceremony formerly 
took place in the dining-hall, on each of the 
seven Sunday’s preceding Easter Sunday, and 
on the evening of that day, but it has been 
altered to Thursday evening. 

The supper consisted of cheese in wooden 
bowls, beer in wooden yiggins, a kind of dip- 
per having an upright handle, and bread brought 
in huge baskets. At the present day the sup- 
per consists of bread and butter and milk. 
After supper the anthem was sung and the 
“‘ bowing round”’ began. 

On Easter Tuesday the boys of Christ’s Hos- 
pital visit the Mansion House, the official 
residence of the Lord Mayor of London, and 
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receive from the Lord Mayor their Easter 
gifts. 

To the fifteen ‘“‘Grecians,” or graduates, a 
guinea is given, and to the nine probationers 
half a guinea, to the forty-eight monitors half 
a crown, and to the ordinary scholars a shilling. 
Each boy also receives a glass of wine and two 
currant buns. All this dates back to the time 
when only poor boys could obtain admission to 
to the school. 

One of the privileges of the “« Mathemats,” 
as they are called, is their annual presentation 
at Court, when they exhibit their maps and 
charts to the monarch, and receive gold pencil- 
eases or similar gifts. Christ’s Hospital is 
usually called the ‘ Blue-coat School,” on 
account of the dress worn by the boys. It 
consists of a blue woolen gown or coat with a 
narrow red leather girdle round the waist, 
yellow breeches and yellow stockings, a clergy- 
man’s bands at the throat, and a small blue 
worsted cap ; but this is never worn except when 
amember of the royal family is expected, and 
then it is placed on the head, in order that the 
hat may be lifted in honor of the monarch. 
The boys go bareheaded, and enjoy immunity 
from headaches. 

The school was intended primarily for found- 
lings, and failing a sufficient number of such, 
then poor orphans were to be admitted. 

The best-known custom at Westminster 
School is that of “tossing the pancake ’”’ on 
Shrove Tuesday. In the “ Book of Days” it 
is thus described : 

« At eleven o’clock the verger of the Abbey, 
in his gown, bearing the silver baton, emerges 
from the college kitchen, followed by the cook 
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of the school in his white apron, jacket and 
cap, and carrying a pancake. 

“On his arrival at the school door he 
announces himself as the ‘ cook’; and, having 
entered the schoolroom, he advances to the 
bar which divides the upper school from the 
lower one, twirls the pancake in the pan, and 
then tosses it over the bar into the upper school 
among a crowd of boys, who scramble for the 
pancake, and the boy who gets it unbroken, 
and carries it to the dean, claims a guinea 
from the Abbey funds; the cook also receives 
two guineas for his performance.” 

On Election Sunday the Westminster boys 
who are going up for scholarships attend the 
service in Westminster Abbey in full dress. 
The anthems sung at those services are 
selected by the boys. 

Westminster School was founded by Queen 
Elizabeth for the preparation of forty poor 
boys for the universities. At present none but 
the rich can gain admission to the school. 

Each of the great public schools have pecu- 
liar customs, and some of them reproduce 
to-day the horse-play of a bygone age. 

The most distinguished men in Great 
Britain during the past century have been 
graduates of these schools. Both Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury were educated at Eton, 
while many of the leaders of thought received 
their first classical course at Harrow, Christ’s 
Hospital and Westminster. 

It is a sad pity that these grand endowments 
have been monopolized by the rich and power- 
ful, instead of being left to the purposes 
intended by their founders. 

For some years a movement has been on 
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foot to restore the endowments to the people, 
and every well-wisher to the cause of education 
must hope it will succeed. 

JoHun Dre Morgan. 


MIRAGE. 


Why does thy beauty glorify my dreams 
Only to flout me in the light of day ? 
When reason’s sun shines full upon my way 
And parts the life that is from that which seems : — 
Hateful to me those vision-slaying beams ; 
For then I know we two shall never stray 
Across Bohemian meads—now sad, now gay ; 
Nor thirst amid her wastes, nor quaff her crystal streams, 
For thou wert nurtured in a milder clime, 
Where love is garrisoned ’gainst want and cold, 
Far from tempestuous shores of surging rhyme :— 
Ah! sweet, can’st thou Philistia’s lovers mould 
To nobler thought, to ecstasy sublime ? 
As when my heart hears, on the midnight chime, 
Thy beauty breathed in harmonies untold. 


DuFFIELD OSBORNE, 
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THE REVOLT OF NEW ENGLAND. 


A pious hand pulled the dead man’s hat 
over his face. Someone satisfied his sense of 
propriety by drawing the half-emptied revolver 
from the stiffening fingers and unbuckling the 
spurs. Certain citizens appeared from incon- 
spicuous and sheltered places, and signified to 
the bartender their abiding interest in the 
practical concerns of life. The gentleman 
who had not died with his boots on, took a 
fresh chew of tobacco in the unassuming man- 
ner of one whom success could never spoil, and 
headed his broncho northward. A humble 
wayfarer hailed him admiringly as “ Yankee 
Joe,” and explained later that he came from 
Vermont to this new town in the far South- 
west. 


Wandering in the wood that day, I found 
Mr. Hunnewell at the resting-place he had 
cherished ever since that unhappy noontide 
when, as he frequently lamented, the sun 
burned his brains. Forfending such mis- 
chance for either, we shared the log, and there, 
while the enchanted daylight drifted and lin- 
gered among the treetops, my friend mopped 
his honest bald head and declaimed the coun- 
sel of the Almighty. ‘Old-school scientists 
allege that the brain is all mind,” said Mr. 
Hunnewell. “On the contrary, only two- 
thirds is mind; the remaining third is soul. 
Consequently all animals have souls; but, be 
it remembered, souls are of differing texture 
and capacity. The eye of reason perceives 
three classes of soul-possessors, these being, 
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first, horses and dogs and certain Australian 
aborigines ; second, North American Indians, 
Roman Catholics, ete.; third, the orator and 
other regenerate.” And here, defying my best 
effort to prolong it into particulars, the tale 
ended. Ishall always believe that Mr. Hun- 
newell’s heaven so far confuted his systematic 
theology as to take in every native of Maine ; 
for this was the most resolved and loving of 
her sons, though he had left the Pine Tree 
State for Southern New Jersey forty years 
before. 


Doubtless the reader has foreseen that Yan- 
kee Joe, sometime my fellow-citizen, and Mr. 
Hunnewell, my friend, are offered as types of 
the New Englander abroad, antecedent to the 
query why the New England character, trans- 
planted from its native pastures to richer soil, 
‘“‘sprouts’* in one or other direction. Had 
these men stayed down East, even a child who 
has not been brought up in the knowledge and 
fear of Miss Wilkins, might apprehend their 
several careers. Yankee Joe would have kept 
a store and incited his mother to take summer 
boarders. Mr. Hunnewell would have peddled 
clams. Imagination, which scents the zephyr 
so artfully concealed in the East wind, and which, 
weighing a historic codfish against a new State 
house, pronounces it no fair swap, dwells lov- 
ingly on the lives of these. It sees them promi- 
nent in their respective communities, ruling, not 
through gunpowder or eloquence, but by virtue 
of that law which provides that the unmoved 
shall be irresistible. A president is assassi- 
nated ; banks collapse ; there is war on the Con- 
tinent ; pestilence rages and crime is endemic ; 
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the potato-crop fails; clams retreat to high- 
water mark; yet Yankee Joe and Mr. 
Hunnewell abide. Age advances them in 
general esteem, perfecting in them that inseru- 
tability which is the standard of behavior on 
Nantucket and Olympus. The public mind 
accepts the leathern visage and impassive 
demeanor as attributes of mysterious majesty 
and equality with the Absolute. Nor does the 
mask drop if Fate brings these great men into 
fellowship. Yankee Joe spares Mr. Hunne- 
well’s life, and Mr. Hunnewell neglects to be 
critical of Yankee Joe’s soul. To the passing 
glance, indeed, life and the soul give them no 
solicitude. It is only. when they cross the New 
England border that Yankee Joe grows 
amorous of the hair-trigger, and Mr. Hunne- 
well sets about the construction of his lean and 
thinly-peopled Paradise. 

Suppose, now, that Mr. Hunnewell goes to 
our “ new town” in Arizona, and Yankee Joe 
to that in New Jersey. To Arizona will go 
Mrs. Hunnewell likewise, prepared by all her 
traditions to frown on physical violence, which 
is immoral and makes dirt. In a land where 
there are few women and no great number of 
females she will be straitened for society, but 
her inherited obligation to maintain an ideal 
will not cease in the absence of the sewing cir- 
cle and the mission band. Rather will the loss 
of these sustainments dispose her to charity 
for the advanced views which, removed from 
the means of grace aforesaid, Mr. Hunnewell 
will inevitably develop. They also will trend 
toward aggressive morality. Asserted in a 
desert, they will probably take the form of 
prohibition or vegetarianism, or both. Where 
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should the true New England conscience 
expend itself npon these great questions if not 
in a country of alkali water and no garden 
sass ? 

In the meantime Yankee Joe will have 
refrained from the revolver; and though he 
may sometimes use unnecessary force in expell- 
ing one from his pear trees or his melon patch, 
he will not even yield to the recurring tempta- 
tion to break a boy’s back. That section of 
New Jersey to which I have translated him 
was settled early in the fifties by believers in a 
newspaper tolerant of every theory or practice 
which was novel, economical and offensive to 
the average citizen. 

There be many reforms that wear this crown 
of virtues, and descendants of the immigrants 
will tender Yankee Joe a choice of all. One 
he will espouse. Into the crusade for fiat 
money, or free love, or hygienic barefoothood, 
will enter forces which otherwise might impel 
his muscle. Influences almost too subtle to be 
defined, yet too pervasive to be withstood, will 
hold his hand from shedding blood, even when 
another is contemptuous or unconvinced. Why 
he does not kill the scoffer he will not clearly 
understand. Years later he may learn that 
the expansion of his lungs in this atmosphere 
of free inquiry was no mere coincidence, and 
he will own with pride and gratitude that to 
murder a man or to outbellow him serves the 
same desired end, to wit, his silence. 

But all this does not account for the desper- 
ado and the philanthropist; and they are only 
partially explained by the suggestion that 
when he leaves New England one finds himself 
at liberty to consider his talents and desires, 
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not in the first instance, his influenza or his 
rheumatism. Why, under any sky, should the 
New Englander tend to become a remorseless 
assailant of the persons or intellects of his 
fellows? What principle decides the means 
and objects of attack ? 

Pending a conference of representative 
criminals and reformers, and the admissions 
then to be expected, one may be permitted to 
approach the truth by insinuating a certain 
discrepancy between conversation and talk. 
The native of New England is at all times his 
own best company. He has capacity for senti- 
ment, but he does not indulge it—because of 
a restraining sense of humor. He has a sense 
of humor, but he neglects to make jokes— 
because joking might endanger his personal 
dignity. He has personal dignity, but he does 
not impose it upon others—because in the 
last analysis he is self-sufficing, and does not 
need others. This man lives in the spirit and 
has no quarrel with his landlord. Yet no man 
has been so persistently sermonized, prayed at, 
pleaded with, argued against, conferred about, 
and generally bedeviled with loquacity, as this 
same tall and taciturn Yankee of the fixed 
countenance, and the immovable conscience. 
Questionless, the rumor went early abroad, that 
the orator who charms him does a greater thing 
than Orpheus. This much is sure, that the 
tribute of his furtive tear, or his reluctant grin 
is the chief glory of itinerant evangelist or 
wandering “spell-binder” ; in the attempt to 
extract it what lungs have been strained, what 
blood-vessels burst, what tympana ruptured! 
And still in New England the Yankee type 
survives, and eloquent silence broods over it 
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even as on the day when the Pilgrims first 
opposed the long prayer to the war-whoop, and 
won ! 

In New England, let us repeat, there tra- 
dition forbids retort, which is discourteous, 
and exhibition of feeling, which is unmanly; 
and the Yankee, consoling himself with the 
capacious hell provided by John Calvin, suffers 
and is dumb. But the remembrance of un- 
merited wrong burns in him, and a circum- 
stance that severs the tie of locality fans 
passion to a flame. At such times New Eng- 
land womanhood safeguards the universe. The 
unattached exile may become a Yankee Joe, 
unless by chance war is on, and then his fierce 
impatience of human life makes him a general ; 
but the man of family must, like my friend 
Mr. Hunnewell, make reprisal in kind. One 
may say there is no heroism in Mr. Hunne- 
well’s requirement of tooth for tooth—yea, 
jaw for jaw. But is that the highest type of 
courage which welcomes death in preference to 
a return to the three Sunday sermons, the 
weekly lyceum and the frequent political rally 
in the school-house? Surely the men who 
mobbed Garrison were made of sterner stuff! 

Here, perhaps, is incitement to a study in 
degeneracy. Yet it is hard to dogmatize in 
the presence of an oppressed people, and most 
ungracious when appearances indicate that 
they are preparing redemption. Is it not clear 
that the man-slayer and the agitator have had 
reason to be? That conceded, New England 
will in the near future appeal for justification 
to the moral sense of mankind. She will 
begin to discriminate. There are communities 
where a returned missionary will suffice to seal 
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her purpose of self-deliverance. In others 
three or four tariff reformers might seem need- 


ful. Certain cities, the sport of national con- 
ventions, will doubtless deem it desirable to 
obliterate a thousand visiting orators, for ex- 
ample’s sake. And yet how quietly withal 
will the purification be accomplished! How 
will New England’s exiled sons rejoice to come 


back and assist! How will she add popula- 
tion as she establishes peace ! 
Wa ter Leon SAWYER. 
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COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD S. MARTIN. 


WILiiamMs COLLEGE deservedly prospers. 
The Freshman Class that enters there this fall 
will be the largest the college has ever had, 
and will number at least one hundred and 
twenty-tive—the size of Yale classes twenty- 
five years ago. 


WomeEN ARE gradually acquiring an equal 
participation with men in educational advan- 
tages of Germany. They have gained a sure 
standing at the University of Gottingen. 
There are twenty there now studying for the 
degree of Ph.D. All of them are “ admitted 
by exception,” but an exception so elastic 
makes a fair shift to serve as a rule. 

At the Sorbonne in Paris, Mlle. Jeanne 
Benaben, a student of exceptional distinction, 
has lately taken the degree of Ph.D., being 
third in the list of two hundred candidates. 
She took her bachelor’s degree at sixteen, a 
tender age for either maid or man to become a 
bachelor of arts. Now she is to be a lecturer 
on psychology at the University of Rouen. 


THe CoLtumBiA COLLEGE . LIBRARY is 
praised for the perfect freedom with which 
visitors to it are permitted to move about among 
its books. The shelves are open to any one 
who wishes to hunt for a book or a periodical, 
a privilege which is sure to be profoundly 
appreciated, though it is liable to occasional 
abuse. Valuable books have recently been 
stolen from the library, but these losses have 
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not affected the liberal policy with which it is 
managed. While nominally an adjunct of 
Columbia College, it is really one of the most 
useful public libraries in New York. It is 
open all summer, in vacation time as well 
as term time, and is constantly frequented 
and used by all sorts of readers. It will be 
missed by its present neighbors when it moves 
uptown, but there are readers in Harlem, and 
it will not take it long to gain for itself a new 
extra collegiate constituency there. 


DARTMOUTH HAS sixteen new scholarships— 
three of $150 each, three of $125 and six of 
$100. Four of them are based on entrance 
examinations, and are available to applicants 
from each entering class who require pecuniary 
aid and get no less a mark than 85 on a scale 
of 100. The other twelve are for upper class- 
men, and will be given according to rank to 
applicants who need the money and whose 
marks are at least as high as 90. 

It is a condition precedent to the award of 
almost all scholarships in American colleges 
that the applicant shall be suffering from a 
fair measure of indigence and shall need the 
money to help him get his education. Fellow- 
ships and nearly all such aids in the English 
universities are prizes for general competition 
between all comers, be they rich or poor. It 
is sometimes held that if the competition for 
scholarships in our universities were equally 
unrestricted it would have a good effect in 
quickening the aspirations of students. In 
almost all cases, however, the desire of foun- 
ders has been not so much to promote scholar- 


ship in general as to help poor lads who hun- 
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ger for knowledge; and in that they have suc- 
ceeded. In older times the expectation was 
that the poor but studious boy would be a 
minister when he grew up, so that to help him 
was a pious work. That expectation no longer 
holds good, but the studious lad who needs 
help gets it as freely as ever. It is complained 
of the great English universities that, being 
founded and endowed for the education of the 
poor, they have come to be used almost exclu- 
sively for the training of the sons of the rich. 
Our system of awarding scholarships helps to 
delay the time when a similar complaint can 
be made of colleges in this country. 


Mucu ATTENTION has been given by the 
contemporary press to the case of Professor 
Bemis, lately a professor of political economy 
in the University of Chicago. At Johns Hop- 
kins Professor Bemis was a pupil of Professor 
Ely, who went from Baltimore to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and antagonized some of the 
powers there by the sort of instruction he gave. 
It was held that he had too strong a leaning 
toward socialism to be a desirable director for 
the ideas of youth, and an attempt was made 
to put him out of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, but it did not succeed. Professor Bemis 
had a five years’ engagement with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and when it expired, last 
June, the engagement with him was not re- 
newed. He was engaged outside of the uni- 
versity in some works of municipal reform, 
and interested himself in the price of the gas 
furnished by the Chicago Gas Company and 
the rates charged by the Mr. Yerkes’ Chicago 
street railways. His friends and admirers 
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have asserted that he was dismissed from the 
University because his teaching and his views 
conflicted with the purposes of such of the 
University’s inifluential backers as Messrs. 
Rockefeller and Yerkes. How far that was 
true, let those say who know. He was not dis- 
missed, for he served out his time. Moreover, 
it is intimated that the reason his engagement 
was not renewed was that his courses were not 
successful and attracted few students. Views 
differ widely as to the effect of his departure 
upon the university he leaves. It is to be 
hoped, for the sake of this new and enterpris- 
ing Western university, that it has not, in this 
affair, been controlled (as certain newspapers 
claim) by its chief benefactor. 


Ir 1s the plan of THe BACHELOR OF ARTs in 
the near future to discuss the question of bias 
among college instructors. The tendency of 
the time is against religious bias, and very 
strongly against a political or financial bias. 
It is a very live question just now in certain 
institutions. The older professors are nearly 
all in the position of the hen who sees her 
duckling brood wandering off into the mill 
pond. Chicago University should be, as the 
newest and most progressive institution, like 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s lord chancellor, “ from 
bias free of every kind.” 


ANOTHER GREAT and crying defect of our 
larger universities is the fact that classes are so 
large that students cannot come in contact with 
the higher grade of instructors. This question 
must be answered by our greater universities 
in the next twenty years. At present faculties 
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are not large enough to go round, and the 
present marking system is a notorious failure. 


Mr. Cocuran, of Princeton, who was shot by 
the negro Collins at the time that student Ohl 
was fatally wounded, seems to have an unusual 
talent for getting into dangerous scrapes. The 
newspapers say he spent part of his summer 
vacation in a freight-train tour of the country, 
which was exceptionally productive of hazard- 
ous experiences. He had a friend with him. 
Once they climbed into a ear, the tenant of 
which they found to be a mad dog. They 
killed the dog and rode on a_ hundred 
miles in the car. Another time a tramp tried 
to enter the car in which they were riding, but 
Cochran accosted him so vigorously with a 
coupling pin that the tramp drew a revolver and 
fired. No one was hurt. Cochran may bear 
a charmed life and may live to die in his bed, 
but for anyone not similarly endowed he seems 
an exceedingly dangerous companion. 


THe Harvarp MepicaL ScHOOL has its 
troubles over vivisection. Boston is full of re- 
formers with active minds who are ready to dis- 
tress themselves whenever due occasion seems 
to offer. They have worried a good deal over 
vivisection as it is practiced in the Harvard 
Medical School, until finally the professors, 
through one of their number, issued a state- 
ment telling what sort of vivisection was prac- 
ticed under their supervision, what its use was 
and how it affected the dumb creatures most 
intimately concerned. It was a good statement 
and not at all horrifying, and the very high stand- 
ing of the professors in whose names it was issued 
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gave it weight, but as a document in favor of 
vivisection in general it would hardly seem to 
have been a great success, for it called out 
sundry replies from the expert anti-vivisection- 
ists in Boston, who told so graphically of the 
horrors of experimentation with brute life as 
practiced in the seats of medical learning in 
Europe that the net result of the stir seems to 
have been to make vivisection more odious than 
ever. 


Mrs. A. M. Gorpon has contributed an 
interesting article to the Nineteenth Century 
about the effect of women’s colleges on matri- 
mony. She learns from statistics of Newnham 
and Girton Colleges that of the girls who take 
honors there only about one in nine or 
ten marry, and that less than one-half of those 
marry who take ordinary degrees. She holds 
that college education has not resulted in open- 
ing to women any new ways of earning a 
living. Of the seven hundred and _ twenty 
graduates of Newham five are doctors, two 
are missionaries, one is a market gardener, one 
a bookbinder, three are working in charity 
organizations, three hundred and seventy-four 
are teachers, and two hundred and thirty are 
living in their own homes. It is fair to infer, 
however, that a large proportion of the girls 
who go to college do so with a special purpose 
to qualify themselves as teachers. To that end 
their college course has been found to be a 
successful experiment. 


THE New York Sun, the educational ideas 
of which are always of interest, is profoundly 
convinced of the importance of a knowledge of 
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Greek to the educated man. Greek has none 
too many friends. The Sun always fights for 
it, and fights strenuously and with discretion. 
It is disturbed because it has learned that 
Cambridge University in England has deter- 
mined to admit graduates of other universities 
to its post-graduate course without compelling 
them to pass a previous examination. Some 
of them will doubtless be graduates of univer- 
sities which do not exact any knowledge of 
Greek, and it will be possible for them under 
this new ruling to get the Cambridge A.B. 
degree without knowing any Greek at all. The 
new rule is interpreted to mean that Cambridge 
desires to make itself more attractive to the 
class of students who at present take post- 
graduate courses in the German universities. 


THE FIRST Chinese woman doctor to be 
graduated from an American medical college is 
on her way home after taking a doctor’s degree 
at the Women’s Medical College in Phila- 
delphia, and a post-graduate course of a year at 
the University of Pennsylvania. It is interest- 
ing to learn that this progressive Mongolian 
never was a heathen, her family having been 
Christians for two generations. Her grand- 
father was one of the first natives converted in 
Fuchau. Her father was a Christian minister, 
and she came to America nine years ago, while 
still a young girl, for the purpose of studying 
medicine. 


OTHER CONDITIONS besides indigence and 
ability govern the award of very many scholar- 
ships. Mrs. Clara C. Harrison Stranahan, of 
Brooklyn, has given $25,000 to the University 
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of Michigan to establish scholarships for the 
lineal descendants of her father, Col. Seth 
Harrison, formerly of Brooklyn. An analogous 
emotion of filial piety has prompted the forma- 
tion of a scholarship in the college of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York for the benefit 
of students from Delaware County, and in 
memory of the late Mr. Jay Gould. 


AN ALUMNUS of Amherst is to build that 
college a hospital, following therein an idea 
which has been illustrated at Harvard, Yale, 
Williams, and, doubtless, other colleges. The 
old-time practice seems to have been to make 
sickness highly inconvenient and objectionable 
to undergraduates, with the intent, perhaps, of 
developing in them a strenuous purpose to keep 
well. But with the best intentions they some- 
times fall sick, and when their diseases happen 
to be contagious, to have a college infirmary or 
hospital ready to receive them is often a con- 
venience of the greatest value. Harvard has 
had a hospital for at least twenty years; a very 
simple frame structure it used to be, with two 
suites of rooms, but it served a useful purpose. 


Tue Massacuvsetts Inst. of Technology 
gets $20,000 and Tufts College $10,000 by the 
will of Thomas O. P. Burnham, the Boston 
second-hand bookseller, who had a book stall 
for so many years under the Old South Church. 
On the outside, at least, his book stall was a 
most unpretentious affair, out of which it 
seemed possible that a thrifty person might 
gather a modest living, but Mr. Burnham found 
more in it than that, for his estate exceeded 


$600,000, all left to charitable or public uses. 
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SUMMER VISITORS to Cambridge reported 
the Harvard College Library as looking like 
the ruin of a Gothic cathedral. Gore Hall, the 
older part of the library, always looked like a 
church, and visitors usually mistook it for the 
chapel. The wing that was added to it some 
years ago followed the style of architecture set 
by the main building, and rather added to the 
church-like effect by its suggestion of a cruci- 
form plan. The purpose of the reconstruction 
which the main building has undergone this 
summer, was to gain very much more space, 
both for reading rooms and for storing books. 
This was to be done by interior changes which 
were to give two available stories instead of 
one, and all without much meddling with the 
external appearance of the building. Harvard 
men who knew the old building will be curious 
to see how the alterations were managed. The 
need of more library space was imperative, and 
to get it within the old walls by new contri- 
vances seems like a very clever piece of archi- 
tectural jugglery. 


ATTENTIONS WERE lavished on the Princeton 
men who went on the geological expedition to 
Wyoming. When they were supposed to have 
been killed or captured by the poor, innocent 
Bannocks they were the sensation of the hour 
in the newspapers. Not content with all that 
notoriety, they killed some antelope somewhere 
in Wyoming, and got across the border of the 
State on the run with coat-tails flying, a short 
but highly convenient distance ahead of the 
Governor of Wyoming and a squad of prose- 
cuting attorneys. All Princeton College will 
want to go to Wyoming next summer. There 
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is a delirious gayety about life out there which 
nothing in New Jersey can rival. 


Wiiuram Jones Hoppin, who died at his 
home in Providence on September 3, was the 
oldest living graduate of the Harvard Law 
School. He had other grounds of distinction. 
He was president of the Union League Club 
of New York in 1871-72; was a founder of 
the Century Association of New York, and was 
secretary of the American Legation in London 
under Ministers Schenk, Welsh, Lowell and 
Phelps. He was born in 1813; entered Yale 
in 1828 ; left Yale and was graduated at Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, and then studied law in the 
Harvard Law School and was graduated with 
honors. 


THERE ARE a considerable number of uni- 
versities in the United States which people in 
general do not know very much about. One 
of them is Howard University at Washington, 
which is partly supported by the government, 
and is devoted to the education of negro stu- 
dents. It turns out everything from bachelors 
of arts to trained nurses. President Rankin 
says, in his annual report, lately filed with the 
Secretary of the Interior, that there are five 
hundred and eighty-seven students in the 
university, from forty-two different States and 
from the West Indies and Central America. 
Education there is cheap ; room rent is fifteen 
dollars per year, and board eight dollars a 
month, and tuition fees are required only in the 
medical department. Instruction was given 
last year in law, medicine, theology, dentistry, 
nursing, music, carpentry, tinning, printing, 
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bookbinding and sewing. The University 
includes also a college, a preparatory school 
and a normal school. 

CONSIDERING THE size and importance of 
the University of Michigan, not as much is 
known of it in the East as might be expected. 
It is known that co-education flourishes there. 
A realizing sense of the extent to which it 
flourishes may be gained from the knowledge 
that the University has six hundred girl 
students; five hundred in the strictly college 
classes, and one hundred more who take special 
courses. Besides the usual course of collegiate 
instruction that the University gives, girls learn 
there to be dentists, physicians, lawyers, woman- 
suffragists and free and independent women 
generally. There are enough of them to go 
their own gait and pursue their own purposes 
in easy independence of the men students. Girl 
students did not begin to gather at Ann Arbor 
in important numbers until 1870. They made 
advances as long before that as 1856, but at that 
time were encouraged to stay away. At that 
time neither the men students nor the author- 
ities wanted them, but the opposition to their 
presence gradually gave way, and since 1870, 
when they began to be part proprietors of the 
University, their hold on it has strengthened 
year by year, until now they go to it, as the 
boys do, from the high schools of Michigan and 
of nearly all the Middle and Western States, 
and have equal rights and an equal share in 
everything Ann Arbor offers. 


Tue THIRST for knowledge in some parts of 
the West is illustrated by the misdemeanor of 
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some students of the University of Chicago who 
were detected in stealing education by attend- 
ing courses of lectures which their tuition fees 
did not entitle them to hear. That is a sort of 
misconduct which gains men scholarships in 
some universities. 

President Harper of the University of 
Chicago has not only kept his institution going 
through the summer, but has shown his excep- 
tional enterprise by enriching his summer 
courses by the lectures of three European 
professors of fame and learning. Professor 
Gregory of Leipsic has lectured to Dr. Har- 
per’s summer students on Textual Criticism ; 
Professor Bruce of Glasgow, on Apologetics, 
and Principal Fairbairn of Oxford, on the 
Philosophy of Religion. 


VassaR COLLEGE opened September 20 with 
over 500 students. The freshman class num- 
bers over 200, having 70 more than last year’s 
freshman class. Vassar will soon be obliged 
to build a few new dormitories. Only eighty 
of the newcomers can be accommodated on 
the college grounds. Eighty more will live 
at the Windsor, a hotel recently leased by the 
college near Poughkeepsie. Eighty more will 
have to room in town. 

During vacation the college has been at 
work on the sewerage question, and $30,000 


has been expended on sewerage pipes. A new 
elevator has been put in. A new chef has been 
hired. Prof. Marcella O’Grady is expected to 
arrive from her summer vacation in Ireland. 
Prof. Lucy M. Salmon has also been abroad. 

Of last year’s class of seniors most have 
become teachers. Three will become librarians. 
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Five return to Vassar on their scholarships. 
The Vassar Miscellany will be edited this 
year by Misses Scranton, McCloskey, Jones 
and MacArthur, of ’96; Gallagher, Hotchkiss 
and Richey, of ’97. 

Vassar deserves to prosper. It has foughta 
good fight and has won. The day may come 
when men will be knocking at its doors for 
admission. Will Vassar be as liberal as Har- 
vard? Will it build an annex for young men? 
The characteristics of women have failed to show 
much liberality or breadth. We believe that 
young men will plead in vain for an annex— 
that they will be given what Chimmie Fadden 
and his Bowery tribe call the icy hand. How- 
ever, it is hardly necessary, yet, to do much 
prophesying. 
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ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER CAMP. 


AT THE tennis at Newport there was the 
same unwieldy crowd of entries, but, thanks 
to Dr. Dwight and Mr. Whittelsey, the ranks 
were cut cleanly and rapidly by the steady per- 
sistency of play which the fortunate prevalence 
of good weather rendered possible, so that Sat- 
urday brought the semi finals. 

There were some surprises as usual, but the 
greatest, and one for which every one felt the 
most sorry, was the weak play of Larned 
when he came against Hovey. Upon that day 
Hovey was not playing by any means the game 
he played on Tuesday when he faced Wrenn, 
and had Larned been up to his form of a day 
or two before, instead of the finals proving a 
very tame contest, we should have had a match 
full of the most intense excitement, and one 
that would have made all men who had been 
beaten by either of the leaders feel better 
regarding their own defeat. Hovey’s play 
when he met Wrenn was the best he has 
ever put up. He has always been capable of 
wonderful work, but usually has mixed up 
many errors with this good play and exhibited 
constant weaknesses which made his friends 
feel that he was not a sure performer. On 
Tuesday, however, he showed a game that was 
not only brilliant, but accurate, steady, and 
thoroughly brainy. His play merited victory, 
and it is a fitting triumph for a man who has 
worked up so many times to a good place only 
to fall down at the last moment. 
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The greatest extremes of play marked the 
tournament this year. Some of the playing in 
the early matches was far better than usual, 
and furnished more interest. But the finals 
were rather weak. Never was there tennis that 
gave such promise and brought so little to frui- 
tion. After the doubles, which are mentioned 
later in these pages, the first match to stir up 
much enthusiasm and attention was the one 
between Foote and Ware. The excitement 
was all the more pleasant because it came so 
unexpectedly. Foote’s pace is not fast but he 
is a most consistent “getter” of balls. He 
plays steadily on and on, and allows his oppo- 
nent to defeat himself. As Ware has been 
undervalued in comparison with the older class 
of players, Foote found the Interscholastic man 
a better performer than he had reckoned upon, 
and Ware had actually a firm hold on the first 
set before the fact quite came home to Foote. 
It was too late to save it, and Ware scored the 
first, six-four. Foote started into the second 
set with a clearer conviction of what he must 
do, and reeled off the first three games rapidly. 
Then Ware came again and before he could be 
headed the score was three all. Then Foote 
pulled out after losing one more game to 
the youngster, and in the next set he worked 
his hardest, and Ware seemed a bit overcome. 
But he was only getting his second wind, for 
after Foote’s securing the third set, six-love, 
Ware sailed in with a straight three. The 
work was beginning to tell on him though and 
Foote seemed the more enduring. But here again, 
after five straight, Foote could not get the elusive 
sixth. He had Ware forty-fifteen, but that one 
stroke would not come, instead five-four, then 
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five all, and after a hard deuce set Ware tied 
the sets at two all with ten-eight. The last set 
was between two exhausted men, but both kept 
up to the end, Foote landing the match finally 
at eight-six. On the following day came a 
triumph for the West, and one that, like the 
game work of the University of California 
athletes on their trip East, shows us that the skep- 
ticism usually indulged in by Eastern athletes 
regarding the caliber of the Western crack is 
not founded on fact, nor borne out when meet- 
ings take place. Chace was looked upon as 
one of the very likely possibilities, and when he 
drew Neel it was the general impression that it 
meant ‘‘ Good-bye, Neel,” and that this round 
was the one where the Westerner would drop 
out. From the tennis players’ standpoint 
Chace certainly had hard luck in the windy 
day, for he has an excellent lob which has 
bothered many a one of his opponents. But it 
could not connect (or Chace thought so until 
the last set). Then, too, the Westerner 
handled with dexterity the few that Chace 
tried, even taking one of them on the bound 
with a drive that passed Chace at the net easily. 

The match opened with a game apiece, and 
the play did not look very strong until Neel 
took the fourth game, giving him a lead of 
three-one. Then Chace began to struggle, and 
fought like a major for the next game, which 
he finally won, doing some good placing. Neel 
took the next by good, steady play, and before 
one could realize it had Chace, five-three. 
Here again the latter made a stand and got 
one game. Then Neel ran the set out, six- 
four. In the next set Chace began by trying 
to get to the net, but Neel passed him so 
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repeatedly that it took the heart out of his 
rushing, and the second set was quickly strung 
up for the Westerner at six-one. In the third 
set Neel started off rapidly and had almost no 
resistance to meet, until at four Chace braced 
and for a time played a game of good judg- 
ment that troubled Neel considerably. But the 
pause didn’t last long, and in a few more 
minutes the set was Neel’s at six-four, and the 
match was won. It was a big upset for 
Chace’s friends and a fine thing for the West- 
ern contingent. Foote stepped out before 
Larned, getting one set; and Saturday opened 
with Larned, Howland, Hovey and Neel left 
to fight it out. Howland put up a good game 
against Larned for the first two sets, but failed 
to get either, and Larned rushed the last 
out rapidly six-one. Neel found Hovey’s play 
far more ugly to handle than that of Chace, 
and all three sets went to the latter at six-four. 

From the very outset of the Hovey-Larned 
match, the crowd felt that there was to be no 
real contest. At first they struggled to applaud, 
but the points were so manifestly not won by 
good play, but lost by errors, that the heart 
dropped out of even the most enthusiastic, and 
by the time that Hovey had reached five-one 
every one was anxious to see him run it out 
that Larned might take a new start. In the 
second set he did brace quite apparently. So 
too did Hovey, and for a very short time it 
looked like a promise of good tennis, but not 
for long. Soon errors were as plentiful upon 
both sides as were the pretty women about the 
courts, and that is saying a great deal. After 
Hovey had five-three Larned pulled himself 
together for a brief spell, making it five all, 
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and then six-five in his favor. Again he got 
the vantage at seven-six and needed but a stroke 
to win the set, but Hovey passed him and 
took the next two games. Once more the 
crowd, with whom Larned is a favorite, hoped 
that the rest would change the order of things, 
but, although Hovey was not by any means as 
certain of his strokes as he was on the next 
day, Larned was too poorly off to get much 
advantage from it, and Hovey took the set and 
match at six-four. 

The following day, when Hovéy the challen- 
ger was to meet the champion Wrenn, every 
one believed the contest would make up for the 
onesidedness of the finals. While it was known 
that Wrenn was by no means up to the mark, 
and that insufficient practice had left him an 
uncertain factor, there were many who believed 
that Hovey’s play was just the kind that 
Wrenn could most readily handle. But, 
although Wrenn began well, Hovey’s formerly 
erratic game had apparently had every weak- 
ness eliminated for the occasion, and he passed 
Wrenn easily, fairly smashed lobs as he would 
drive a service, and kept returning the most 
difficult balls, until the pluckiest man in the 
world would have felt that he was facing odds. 
Hovey took the first set six-three, and with no 
diminution of pace rushed through the second 
six-two. Wrenn came out for the third, 
determined to do or die, as was evident by the 
way he tried to get to the net, but Hovey 
passed him cleanly and held his pace to the 
very end in spite of Wrenn’s brace at the 
finish, winning set, match and cups with six- 
four. 


Weight seems to be as great a detriment in 
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a tennis player as lack of it is in a football 
player. Not that there is no place for a light 
man on the football team, but that the chances 
of the heavy man are so much more numerous, 
that he must indeed be a marvel to secure a 
place if he is below 150 pounds. Similarly in 
tennis, our champions have been, almost with- 
out exception, below 150 pounds. Slocum 
was the heaviest at perhaps 160. There are 
always some good heavy men, but they do not 
get to the top. John Howland this year 
showed the most promise of any of the heavy 
men, and yet it is doubtful if any man of his 
weight can go through a long tournament like 
the Newport one, and win at the end. Still 
everyone was glad that he changed his mind 
about entering and that he did so well. 

The doubles seemed to have surprised a great 
many, and yet the careful play of Wrenn and 
Chace certainly earned them a_ victory. 
Wrenn’s football brain had evidently seized 
upon the value of Chace’s lobbing, and the way 
in which the two made use of the “ up and 
over” play wore steadily on their opponents 
until it got upon their nerves and brought 
them practically under the control of the two 
challengers. Of course, it was not as interest- 
ing or as exciting for the audience as the 
short, rapid exchanges we have sometimes seen 
in the doubles match. But it was tennis to 
win, and thoroughly planned and well carried 
out. 


Mr. MontacuE SHEARMAN, who accom- 
panies the English team to this country, is one of 
the best posted men in the world on general 
athletics. His description in one of the books 
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of the Badminton Library of the origin of the 
first athletic gathering at Exeter College is of 
a special interest, just now : 


«‘ Exeter College, Oxford, was one of the first institu- 
tions to start an athletic gathering, and it may not be 
uninteresting to give a narrative, collected mainly from 
the recollection of eye-witnesses, of the first set of 
sports ever held there and of the gentlemen who where 
the originators and first performers. 

«The year was 1850. It was the evening after the 
College Steeplechase (vulgarly called the ‘College 
Grind’). Some four or five congenial spirits, as their 
manner was, were sipping their wine after ‘hall’ in the 
‘rooms’ of one R. F. Bowles (brother to John Bowles, 
the well-known coursing squire, of Milton Hill). 
Besides the host there were James Aitken, Geo. Rus- 
sell, Marcus Southwell and Halifax Wyatt. The topic 
was the event of the day and the unsatisfactory process 
of ‘negotiating’ a country in Oxford hacks. ‘Sooner 
than ride such a brute again,’ said Wyatt, whose horse 
had landed into a road on his head instead of his legs, 
‘I'd run across two miles of country on foot.’ ‘ Well, 
why not?’ said the others ; ‘let’s have a college foot 
grind,’ and so it was agreed. 

“«‘ Bowles, who always had a sneaking love for racing, 
born and bred as he was near the training grounds on 
the Berkshire Downs, suggested a race or two on the 
flat as well. 

«« Again the party agreed. The conditions were drawn 
up, stakes named, officials appointed, and the first meet- 
ing for ‘ Athletic Sports ’ inaugurated. 

«On the first afternoon there was to be a chase two 
miles across country, 24 jumps, £1 entry, 10s. forfeit ; 
and on a subsequent afternoon a quarter of a mile on 
the flat, 300 yards, 100 yards, 140 yards over 10 
flights of hurdles 10 yards apart, one mile, and some 
other stakes for ‘ beaten horses’ open to members of 
Exeter College only. The stewards of the ‘ Exeter 
Autumn Meeting’ were R. F. Bowles and John Brough- 
ton, Secretary H. C. Glanville, Clerk of the Course E. 
Ranken, and a well known sporting tradesman in 
Oxford, Mr. Randall, was asked to be judge. Mr. 
Randall is still alive, and though over 80 years of age 
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is a regular attendant at Henley, Purney or Lord’s 
whenever there is a university contest. 

*‘ Notice of the meeting, with a list of the stakes, was 
posted in the usual place, a blackboard in the porter’s 
lodge. Plenty of entries were made, in no stake less 
than ten; for the Steeplechase there were twenty-four 
who started. 

« Among the competitors were Jas. Aitken, J. Scott, 
Geo. Russell, Jno. Broughton, R. F. Bowles, D. Giles, 
H. J. Cheales, H. Wyatt, Jas. Woodhouse, C. J. 
Parker, P. Wilson, M. Southwell, H. C. Glanville, H. 
Collins, E. Knight and some nine others. 

«The course chosen was on a flat marshy farm at 
Binsey, near the Seven Bridge Road. It was very wet, 
some fields swimming in water, the brooks bank high, 
and a soft take-off which meant certain immersion for 
most if not all the competitors. Twenty-four went to 
the post, not twenty-four hard-conditioned athletes in 
running toggery, but twenty-four strong, active 
youngsters, in cricket shoes and flannels; some in fair 
condition, some very much the reverse, but all deter- 
mined to do or die. Plenty of folk on horse and foot 
came to see this novelty (for in modern as in ancient 
Athens men were always on the lookout for some new 
thing), and in this instance, judging from the excite- 
ment and the encouragement given to the competitors, 
the novelty was much appreciated. 

«As about half of the twenty-four starters left the 
post as if they were only going to run a few hundred 
yards, they were necessarily soon done with. Aitken, 
gradually coming through all these, had the best of 
the race until one field from home, when Wyatt and 
Scott, who had been gradually creeping up, ran level. 
They jumped the last fence together. Wyatt, who 
landed on firmer ground, was quickest on his legs and 
ran in a comparatively easy winner; there was a tre- 
mendous struggle for the second place, which was just 
obtained by Aitken. 

« The time according to the present notion of running 
must, no doubt, have been slow, but the ground was 
deep, the fences big, and all the competitors were 
heavily handicapped by wet flannels bedraggling their 
legs. 


‘©Of the flat races which were held in Port Meadow, 
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on unleveled turf, no authentic record has been 
preserved of the winners of all the events. The hurdle 
race was won by E. Knight, R. F. Bowles being second. 
The 100 yards by Wyatt, and he also won one or two 
of the other shorter races ; but for the mile he had to 
carry some pounds of shot in an old-fashioned shoe 
belt around his loins, and ran second to Aitken, who 
won. Listen to this, ye handicappers of the present 
day! Such is the history of the first set of athletic 
sports.” 


The earliest suggestions of fixed athletic 
events in England take us back to the Crick 
Run, at Rugby, which was apparently estab- 
lished in 1837.. A few years later there was a 
school steeplechase at Shrewsbury, and in 
1845 Eton had not only a steeplechase, but 
sprint and hurdle races. In fact, short hurdle 
racing has been one of the earliest events, and 
the most successful. 

Of course, in the dim ages, as noted by Mr. 
Shearman, there are many of the athletic feats 
which are now regular events in our games, 
although they were not then accompanied by 
quite as strict rules and differed in minor 
particulars. 

For a condensed suggestion of the athletic 
sports of the 16th century a quotation from 
the younger Randel Holmes, one of the 
minstrels of the North country, is without 
parallel : 


« Any they dare challenge for to throw the sledge, 
To jump or leape over a ditch or hedge, 
To wrastle, play at stoole-ball or to runne, 
To pitche the barre or to shotte of a gunne, 
To play at loggets, nine holes, or ten pinnes, 
To trie it out at football by the shinnes ; 
At ticke-tacke, saw nody, maw and ruffe, 
At hot cockles, leape frogge, and blind man’s buffe, 
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To drink the halfer pottes or deale at the whole- 
canne, 

To play at chesse, or pue or inkehorne, 

To daunce the morris, play at barley breake, 

At all exploits a man can think or speake, 

At shrove-groate, venter point and cross and pile, 

At ‘beshrew him that’s the last at any stile,’ 

At leaping over a Christmas bonfire, 

Or at the drawing dame out of the myre, 

At shoote-cocke, Gregory, stoolball, and what not, 

Pick point, toppe, and scourge to make him holt.” 


Here we have everything, the hammer, the 
long jump, the high jump, flat racing, putting 
the weight, cricket, and probably golf. For, as 
Mr. Shearman suggests, probably the word 
‘¢ stoolball,”’ where it occurs the second time, is 
another word for ‘‘ stow ball” or golf. 

As for records, they were, of course, in the 
early days of not sufficient accuracy to be 
reliable. In fact, some of them are so 
preposterous that one feels a discredit for 
almost all. An instance of this is from an 
account taken from the Gentlemen’s Magazine 
in 1797: 

«A butcher of Croydon (says No. 147 of the 
Weekly Intelligencer), on December 1, 1653, 
ran twenty miles, from St. Albans to London, 
in less than an hour and a half, and the last 
four miles so gently that he seemed to meditate, 
and not to insult on the conquest, but did make 
it rather a recreation than a race.” 

And another from the diary of Sir Erasmus 
Phillips, an Oxford undergraduate in 1720: 

“‘ The extract (which we gather from a cor- 
respondent to Notes and Queries) is as fol 
lows: ‘ Rode out to Woodstock; dined at the 
Bear (2s. 6d.). In the evening rode to Wood- 
stock Park, where saw a foot race between 
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Groves (Duke of Wharton’s running footman) 
and Phillips (Mr. Diston’s). My namesake 
ran the four miles round the course in 18 min. 
and won the race, and thereby his master 
£1,000, the sum Groves and he started for. 
On this occasion there was a most prodigious 
concourse of people.’ ”’ 

But there were records within reason, as, for 
instance, when we come down to 1825 : 

“‘ James Metcalf (champion) gave J. Halton 
(ex-champion) 20 yards in a mile for a stake 
of 1,000 guineas, on the Knavesmire, and the 
champion won in the time of 4 minutes 30 sec- 
onds; but itis not for another fifteen or twenty 
years that we hear of this time being ap- 
proached, and not until 1849 that we know of 
its being beaten by W. Matthews, of Birming- 
ham, who did his mile in 4 minutes 27 sec- 
onds.” 

In the early sixties came on the games of 
the West London Rowing Club, and some of 
the gentlemen in this club a year or two after- 
ward formed the Mincing Lane Athletic Club, 
which held its first meeting in 1864. In that 
same year, on March 3, the Cambridge men 
had their first meeting with Oxford on the 
Christ Church cricket ground. There were 
eight contests on the program, and each 
university won four, so that it was a tie. 

I remember well some of the earliest ath- 
letic games held at American colleges. These 
were held by Yale at the old Hamilton Park, 
used as a racing track and ball field in sum- 
mer, while in winter it was flooded and used 
as a skating park. I remember they had a 
three-legged race, over which there was great 
excitement and interest. Cortes Maxwell, the 
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second base man of the ball nine, and Aleck 
Nevin, the pitcher, were prominent in the 
sprints, and represented Yale later at Sara- 
toga, both in the ball game with Harvard 
and in the track contest. Maxwell was then 
accredited with being a wonder at the hurdles, 
and I remember watching him, with my eyes 
nearly popping out of my head with admira- 
tion, as he topped the timbers in something 
over 20 seconds, and we now do it in 15 3-5! 
How are the mighty fallen ! 

But there was one man whose name was 
connected with early American track athletics 
whose pluck should never be forgotten, and 
that was David Trumbull, the winner of the 
half mile at Saratoga in 1875. Some years 
later he was on board a yacht at New London 
when a child fell overboard. Trumbull plunged 
in at once and succeeded in rescuing the child, 
but before he could be himself taken in was 
seized with a cramp and drowned. What a 
magnificent specimen of manhood he was, too ! 
I can see him now as he looked standing on 
the track, a blonde giant, for he was six feet two 
and weighed over 210 pounds! 

About the earlier athletic meetings in this 
country so long as they were only side shows 
to the intercollegiate boat racing not a great 
deal of interest centered. But there was a 
tenacity of life about them for all that. I 
remember in 1877 and 1878 after the games 
had been brought to Mott Haven, and were 
able to stand alone, the then wonderful walk- 
ing of Eldridge, of Columbia, who won the two- 
mile event at both meetings. I saw him, I 
think, at Newport last month, and I’ll wager 
he would hardly care to try a turn with the 
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men of the later days, Borcherling, Collis, or 
Thrall. His time for the two-mile in 1877 
was 16 minutes 24 seconds. Then Conover, 
another Columbia man—for in those days, and 
many a time thereafter, the blue and white was 
the color at the front—opened all our eyes by 
his high jumping. He is now an educator of 
youth, but we marvelled then at his lithe and 
supple clearance of the bar, and the length of 
his flight in the broad jump. Some of his boys 
tell me he is still proficient, but we are all old- 
timers now. His high jump of 5 ft. 8} in 
1879, and 20 ft. in the broad, are no mean 
figures for contests now, although the records 
of Page, of Pennsylvania, and Mapes, of Col- 
umbia, overshadow them. And when we think 
of a man going over 6 ft. 5 inches, as Sweeney, 
of the New York Athletic Club, has just done, 
it seems that the limit will never be reached. 
Then there was a solid chap named Larkin 
who hailed from Princeton, and won the stand- 
ing high and broad jump, threw the hammer 
farther than any one else, and put the shot 
beyond the extremest mark. He is now a 
rising young New York lawyer with a certain 
golfian tendency. Then came men like Evert 
Wendell, Wendell Baker, and the famous 
Harry Brooks, who still keep up their interest, 
even to the present day, in athletics. How 


time flies! Hheu, Eheu, Postume, labuntur 
anni. 


Or THE Cambridge-Oxford contests, Cam- 
bridge has won eighteen and Oxford thirteen, 
one, the first, proving a tie. Of the records 
made in these matches Oxford holds four, 
namely, the 100 yards, the shot, the broad 
jump, and the high jump, while Cambridge 
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holds five, as foliows: The quarter, the mile, 
three miles, hurdle, and hammer. The 
records stand: 100 yards, 10 sec.; quarter 
mile, 49 4-5 sec.; mile, 4 min. 19 4-5 sec.; 
3 miles, 14 min. 44 3-5 sec.; hurdle, 16 sec.; 
shot, 39 ft. 1 in.; hammer, 138 ft. 3 in.; long 
jump, 23 ft. 5 in.; high jump, 6 ft. 2 in. 
There is no more remarkable record of com- 
petition between American and English athletes 
than that of L. E. Myers, an American run- 
ner, in England. The writer described this 
some time ago in the pages of the Century : 


«Some of the contests of American athletes have 
stirred the enthusiastic spirit of more than the mere 
spectators. No one can read the story of one of his 
own countrymen contending against a foreigner, and 
showing pluck and skill enough to win, without a secret 
satisfaction. The performances of one amateur of our 
day are so remarkable as to be worthy of chronicling. 
That man is L. E. Myers, who has now joined the 
ranks of professional runners ; but who while strictly 
an amateur, lowered more records and ran away from 
more really good runners than any other man ever 
upon the cinder track. His first appearance was at the 
games of the New York Athletic Club, election day, 
November, 1878. He was given a start of 18 yards 
in the quarter mile race and won in 55 seconds. The 
next spring we find him in the games of the Staten 
Island Athletic Club, where he won the quarter mile 
in 54 seconds. From this time on he attacked records 
and men, and mowed them down steadily. In 1880 he 
won four Canadian and four American championships. 
It was then decided to send him to England, where 
they had little faith in the genuineness of his records, 
and predicted that their second rate men would run 
the American off his feet. Previous to his first 
appearance Englishmen interested in track athletics 
laughed at the possibility of his winning. . 

« With many runners the time when much is expected 
of them is very apt to be the occasion when they appear 
at their worst. Myers, however, never displayed this 
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unfortunate trait, and his first English race was a 
grand triumph. Not only did he win by a clean eleven 
yards, but he broke the English record. From that 
time on he ran on every kind of track, through fields 
of all sorts of men, was placed at scratch with what 
appeared at least a line of men stationed all the way 
down the course, and yet the summary of nearly every 
race was the legend, ‘Myers romped in an easy winner.’ 

«It is needless to say that the Englishmen became 
thoroughly satisfied with the genuineness of his records. 
In 1884 he again visited England, and lowered three 
records. The following year he crossed once more to 
meet the best of England’s men on various track. Two 
of these meetings were notable. At the Civil Service 
sports he was entered in a handicap quarter when 
Cowie, the English champion, was given eight yards’ 
start. Myers ran him down and won in 48 4-5 
seconds. A month and a half later, having in the 
meantime won many races, he was entered at Black- 
burn in two handicaps, and after winning the half mile 
he ran the final heat of the quarter, giving Barton, of 
Scotland, 20 yards. Snook and others were given 
good starts in this, and it was generally believed that 
for once the American was to be defeated. Myers 
picked them all up, and won over a grass course in 49 
2-5 seconds. 

A half-mile race of Myers at Widnes shows the cali- 
ber of the man. As we have it on the authority of an 
English journal of that date, Myers entered this partic- 
ular half-mile handicap to beat a local man who had 
been freely boasting that the American could not give 
him 35 yards at that distance. Myers had just beaten 
Cowie again in the quarter, also Snook and others in the 
level half. But one great feature of Myers’ running has 
always been his wonderful ability to keep on running race 
after race as long as there was any one before him, and 
he stepped up to the scratch in the handicap half as 
ready as ever. One by one he ran through his field, and 
30 yards from home he had them all behind him, com- 
ing in with an easy 8-yard lead in 1 minute 57 2-5 sec- 
onds. As the English journal took occasion to remark 
of the local runner’s impression about the 35-yard 
start: ‘At five o’clock on Saturday evening Mr. B. 
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had quite altered his opinion on the subject, which only 
shows what changeable mortals we all are.” 


THE MAN who has done the most toward 
bringing about the present Intercollegiate meet- 
ing between Cambridge and Yale is Charles 
H. Sherrill, an indefatigable worker for col- 
lege sports. He has had it in his heart for 
years to see a Yale team try its merits against 
an English team, and finally succeed in bring- 
ing about last summer a meeting between 
Oxford and Yale. His record at running is 
too fresh to need repetition here. Yale never 
had a faster or better sprinter. 


PROFESSOR HADLEY in his description of Yale 
University, has this to say of the matter of 
athletes and their place in college: 


«The development of college athletics has been of 
great service in counteracting some of the dangerous 
tendencies of the day. Open to criticism as athletics 
may be for their unnecessary expense, for the betting 
which goes on in connection with them, and for the 
distorted views which they encourage as to the relative 
importance of different things in life, they yet have 
a place in education which is of overwhelming impor- 
tance. The physical training which they involve, good 
as it may be, is but a small part of the benefit achieved. 
The moral training is greater. Where scores of men 
are working hard for athletic honor, and hundreds 
more are infected by their spirit, the moral force of 
such an emulation is not to be despised. Critics may 
object, and do object, that athletic prowess is unduly 
exalted, and that involves distortion of facts to rate the 
best football player, or best oarsman, higher than the 
best scholar or best debater. But the critic is not wholly 
right in this. There is a disposition in the college 
world to recognize in the highest degree anything which 
redounds to the credit of the college. Let a student 
write something which brings honor to his college, 
whether in science or literature, and there is no limit 
to the recognition he receives from his fellows. Let a 
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football player strive to win glory for himself instead 
of for his college, and his fellows have no use for him. 
What the critic deems to be preference for the body 
over the mind is in no small measure preference for 
collective aims over individual ones. It may be a short- 
sighted view of the matter to think of the high-stand 
man as working for himself, and the athlete as work- 
ing for his college. Yet it is one which contains a 
large element of truth ; and the honor paid to college 
athletics is based on a healthful recognition of this half 
truth which the critic so often overlooks.” 

«“ Athletics if properly managed have still another 
moral advantage in training the student to honor a non- 
commercial standard of success. In these days, when 
the almighty dollar counts for so much, the training is 
of first rate importance. Of course athletics may be so 
managed as to be worse than useless in this respect. 
The least taint of professionalism, however slight, de- 
stroys the whole good; the growth of betting endangers 
it. Yale has, by constant effort, kept clear of profes- 
sionalism, and much of her success in athletics has been 
due to this fact. Betting is harder to deal with, and 
constitutes a real evil, but not one for which athletics 
is so directly responsible as many people assume. On 
the whole, as athletics have been managed at Yale 
under the constant advice of the alumni, and without 
either fear or favor from the faculty, they have done 
great good and little harm, both physically and morally.” 


Ir 1s a decided relief to learn that the dis- 
sensions or desertions from the ranks of the 
selected team of the London Athletic Club will 
not prevent a meeting with the New York 
Athletic Club. In fact, as THe BacHELOoR 
pointed out last month, there was little cause 
for uneasiness, as the difficulties were such as 
would undoubtedly be patched up. It is generally 
admitted, and of course should be thoroughly 
understood, that this meeting is not meant to be 
one under false colors as a competition between 
members of the London and New York clubs, 
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but a match more generally contested than this. 
Under the standard of these two clubs have 
been collected for the months past the best 
men that could be secured from the United 
Kingdom against the United States. Nor are 
the men on the New York Club all natives. 

We shall greatly miss a sight we anticipated 
with the keenest interest, the running of Mr. 
EK. C. Bredin, a name more noted by those 
interested in athletics on our side the water 
than almost any other. We have followed his 
records with wonderful interest, and will be 
extremely disappointed at not having an oppor- 
tunity to see him perform and particularly ina 
company which promises to be as fast as any 
that ever got on the mark for a sprint. The 
defection of Bacon is also another considerable 
loss, although in long distance races we Ameri- 
cans are by no means so familiar with a good 
performance, and hence perhaps less apprecia- 
tive. Should Conneff perform as he has 
recently at Traver’s Island we shall have our 
tastes much more refined in this matter. 

Barry has also concluded not to repeat his 
former visit and experience here, and it is also 
said that Ryan will not be among the number. 

Meantime, in preparation for these men, the 
athletes of the New York Athletic Club have 
been working hard and well at Traver’s Island, 
and the reports which come from that locality 
are something wonderful to hear. Even time 
seems to have become practically a regular 
thing with two or three of the sprinters. Kil- 
patrick is going fast in the half and Cross’ 
world’s record of 1 min. 55 2-5 see. is pretty 
sure to be broken if we get a good day. Chase 
is also getting over the hurdles in good style. 
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Sheldon, unfortunately, cut his foot, which has 
laid him off for some time. But that may not 
be a bad thing for the big fellow, as he was 
looking pretty fine before and a little rest will 
do him no harm. 

In the mile Conneff has been going against 
Orton and Carter, and they have been extend- 
ing him right merrily. He seems to have 
regained his old ability to come fast. and we 
are likely to see a race in the mile if nothing 
happens to him. In the special registered 
open meeting held the last of August to 
try out some of the runners, and also give 
them a chance to break records, Conneff, with 
Orton and Carter in, ran the mile in 4 min. 15 
3-5 sec., and that, too, against a pretty smart 
breeze coming down the finish. Orton went 
ou‘ and led him, covering the quarter in 1 min. 
2 2-5 sec. Conneff could not wait at this 
point, but went ahead, doing the half in 2 min. 
6 3-5 sec., and the three-quarter in 3 min. 10 
4-5 sec. 

This record breaks all existing times except 
the professional record of George of 4 min. 
1234 sec. But the most remarkable of all events 
in this meeting was the performance of M. F. 
Sweeney at the high jump. Sweeney has been 
anxious to be let loose at the bar ever since 
early in the month when the news came from 
Tipperary that his rival, J. M. Ryan, had 
broken Mr. Sweeney’s world’s record, 6 ft. 44 
in. Mr. Sweeney, having held this for some 
two years, was by no means satisfied to let it 
stay long out of his possession, and when he 
went for the bar he did it in earnest. He is 








evidently in fine shape and took no unnecessary 
jumps, beginning at 5 ft. and going up 6 in. 
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at the next jump and to 6 at the third. He 
then had the bar placed at 6 ft. 5 in., took a 
good look at it and went up. But he did not 
get quite the go that suited him and failed. On 
the second attempt, however, he cleared it with- 
out a shake, and it was likely that if he met 
Ryan on Manhattan field, and the day were 
good, we should have seen some jumping never 
before equaled in any country. Williams is 
not likely to so extend Sweeney. 

Downer is a Pelican Club man and has held 
the Scottish championship for three years. 
While a wonder at the hundred, as his recent 
two dead heats with Bradley, both clocked at 
9 4-5, show,'he is fully as strong when he has a 
little greater distance to go. He has done 120 
yards in 11 4-5 seconds, 150 yards in 15 
seconds, and 300 yards in 31 2-5 seconds. He 
is a younger runner than Bradley. 

Bradley is the Huddersfield man who ran 
second to our American, Remington, in 1891. 
That was his first trial, and he is now an old 
performer and a remarkably consistent one. 
He won the 100 yards this year at the England 
Association meeting in even time, beating out 
Downer, and ran two dead heats with the latter 
in 9 4-5 seconds. 

Fitzherbert, the Cambridge flier, beat 
Bredin for the 440 yards at the English meet- 
ing in 49 3-5 seconds. Nor was this his only 
win over the lately considered best man in 
England. He also won the quarter in the 
Oxford-Cambridge games, when the going was 
slow, in 50 seconds. 

Lutyens, the Cambridge miler, won that 
event last year over Greenhow, the man who 
beat Morgan in the Oxford-Yale games, making 
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the distance in 4 minutes 19 4-5 seconds. He 
has run, when in condition and at home, regu- 
larly under 4 minutes and 20 seconds. He is 
twenty-two years old and in his fourth year at 
the university. 

Horan, the president of the Cambridge 
Athletic Club, ran second to Bredin this year 
in the half, which the latter won in 1 minute 
55 4-5 seconds. He can run the mile in 4 
minutes 25 seconds or better, and holds the 
three-mile record of 14 minutes 44 3-5 seconds. 
He is twenty-five years old and in his third 
year of residence. Davenport will also aid in 
the distances. 

Williams, the London Club second string in 
the high jump, is an Edinburgh University 
man. He has made a considerable advance 
this year in his specialty, never before doing 
over 5 feet 9 1-4 inches, but this season having 
accomplished 6 feet. He won the event at the 
Civil Service sports, with 5 feet 11 inches. 

Shaw, the most likely hurdler, is a quantity 
to be greatly feared if he is in shape and learns 
how easy the American hurdle is. He is a 
strong, hard runner, and it would suit his style 
admirably to realize that he could knock a bar 
down without a fall. He has been running 
since 1886 and topped the flights this year in 
15 4-5. He has done a fifth better. 

Oakley is an Oxford man. He won the 
hurdles at the Oxford-Yale games in 16 3-5, 
beating his college mate, Scott, who also beat 
Hatch and Cady. At the English Association 
meeting he ran second to Shaw, who took the 
event in 15 4-5. 

Ryan, the Irishman, is a wonder, and it 
would be a close thingfbetween him and 
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Sweeney if he were only coming, as originally 
planned. Ryan has been jumping over six feet 
for some time, and of late has beaten the record 
by getting over 6 feet 4 1-2 inches, which, by 
the way, Sweeney very soon matched with a 
jump of 6 feet 5 inches, and later with an 
eighth of an inch better still. 

Ryan has won the English championship at 
6 feet 2 1-2 inches and 5 feet 11 1-2 inches. 

Horgan, the shot-putter of the London Club, 
has won the English Association championship 
for the last three years in succession, and has a 
record of 46 feet 5 1-2 inches. He and Gray 
should have a great contest. 

Lee won the hundred in the American Cham- 
pionships in 1894 in 10 1-5, and the Canadian 
in 10 seconds, taking those in 220, also in 
21 4-5—and in these games, by the way, the 
United States had 20 starters, out of which 
they won twelve firsts, five seconds and two 
thirds. 

B. J. Wefers, L. C. A. A., won the hundred 
at the Championship games in the New Eng- 
land A. A. A. U. in 10 2-5 last year. In the 
recent trials at Traver’s Island he showed that 
he is a factor yet, though in such company as 
that of Lee, Crum, Bradley and Downer it will 
take even time for a place. 

Crum, of the University of lowa, first made 
his Eastern reputation by his début at the 
Intercollegiates last spring, when he ran away 
from Richards in the 100 and 220, repeating 
with seemingly unlimited ability to finish 
ahead of his field in spite of some poor starts. 
What time he actually made in the 220 it is 
hard to say, but he ran fast enough to beat out 
by yards a man who could come close to even 
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time. He was not a good starter in his public 
performance here, but Murphy ought to be 
able to remedy that. If he gets the knack of 
getting off his mark well he should be the most 
fancied of the lot. He is accredited with 10 
in the 100 and 21 4-5 in the 220. 

Burke, of the Boston Athletic Association, 
holds the records in the New England Associa- 
tion for the 220 and 440. Although there his 
times are only 22 4-5 and 50 2-5, he is better 
than that and has a record in the quarter of 
49 1-5. ” 

Kilpatrick, of Union College, is a first-class 
man from a quarter up, although the distance 
he came out on, and his best, is a half. He 
has done 1:55 4-5 at this, but has only done 
1:58 3-5 this year in public, and was unexpect- 
edly beaten at the Intercollegiates. He is a 
tall, strong runner, with a magnificent stride. 

Orton, a Canadian runner from the Toronto 
Club, and later of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, ran the mile as far back as 1892 in 
4 minutes 21 4-5 seconds, which he made at 
the C. A. A. A. games. He is a very easy run- 
ner, with good bottom. 

Conneff, of Holy Cross, came over here a 
number of years ago, and has made a strong 
record as a distance runner. He holds the 
mile record of the Metropolitan Association of 
4:25, but has recently, under careful training 
at Traver’s Island, got down to 4:15. 

Sweeney, of the Xavier Club, is the most 
remarkable high jumper we have ever had in 
this country, and outside of Ryan, who it was 
hoped would come for the London Club, there 
is probably no man in the world who can make 
it close for him. He has but recently cleared 
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the bar at the hitherto unnegotiated height of 
6 feet 5 1-8 inches. 

Baltazzi, the New York schoolboy, promises 
to be a second wonder in the jumping line. He 
is a Harvard School boy, and is good for close 
to six feet already. 

Sheldon, the captain of the Yale team, is the 
man who surprised everyone at the Yale-Oxford 
games by beating out Oakley and Fry in the 
broad jump and tying Swanwick in the high. 
He had done 23 feet in the broad, and can be 
relied upon to do his best in competition. He 
is also a high jumper, although he is a bit heavy 
for weight. 

Rogers, of Princeton, is another broad jumper 
of good account. He has a record of 22 ft. 
6} in., and may extend that under spur. 

Mitchell, of the N. Y. A. C., has the call 
upon the hammer throwing when in condition, 
although when caught out of form some of the 
young Yale giants can crowd him. He has a 
record of 145 ft. ? in., and no Englishman 
is likely to trouble that. 

Gray, of the N. Y. A. C., bests all our other 
shot putters and has tossed the sphere 47 feet. 

Of the hurdlers we have here a choice selec- 
tion in Chase, Cady and Hatch. 

Stephen Chase is the best timber topper we 
ever had here, and is a good performer in com- 
petition. He and Shaw should have something 
of a match, for Shaw is a very determined run- 
ner, and those who feel that the Americans 
have a sure thing of this race of both styles of 
hurdles ought to reflect that Shaw is a first-class 
man. 

Cady has a good style and has run in 16 
seconds a great many times, and in practice 
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better than that. He has braced up somewhat 
on his sprinting, for a man to win in the hur- 
dles nowadays must be able to go fast on the 
flat at the start and finish. 

Hatch is also a good man and close up with 
Cady. He is an energetic, dashing runner, 
with a good deal of life, and can keep nearly by 
the side of Cady. 

Such others of the Americans as may be 
chosen are being carefully watched by Murphy 
at Traver’s Island, and there is no better man 
to bring out a runner’s speed than he. 

Jennings and Lubbock are the Cambridge 
high jumpers, both good for something in the 
neighborhood of 5 feet 9 inches, although Jen- 
nings is improving rapidly and will be better. 
Hemmingway and Mendelsohn will carry the 
light blue in the broad, and Williams and Wild 
ing and Lewin in the sprints. Pilkington may 
also come for the runs. Watson will be their 
best man at the weights. Fletcher and John- 
ston are their hurdlers. 

In addition to the track team from Cam- 
bridge and the London Athletic Club’s team, 
with several English University athletes upon 
it, we have the pleasure of entertaining also the 
Oxford and Cambridge cricket eleven. These 
gentlemen have already vanquished the New 
York eleven at Staten Island and played to a 
draw with the Canadians, but their most inter- 
esting matches are being played later in Sep- 
tember, when they have reached Philadelphia, 
the real home of cricket in this country. 
There they will meet, among others, a repre- 
sentative eleven from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. We are too greatly inclined to 
centralize here, to go wild over one or two 
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sports and let others drag or languish for a 
time. The visit of these gentlemen may spread 
a cricket interest outside the too few centers of 
its present popularity in the States. If it can 
do that the result will be one of particular 
benefit. 


OcToBER I8 going to be a very merry time 
among the golf enthusiasts. The first open 
competition for championship of the United 
States will be begun at Newport on October 4. 
The prizes will be as follows: First, $200 to 
the winner, of which $50 will be expended on 
a gold medal and $150 in money to a profes- 
sional, or in plate to an amateur golfer; the 
winner to have the custody of the Champion- 
ship Cup; second, $100; third, $50; fourth, 
$25 ; fifth, $10. The last four prizes shall go 
to professionals only. 

The amateur championship will begin on 
October 1. This is open to all members of 
clubs associated with the United States Golf 
Association. The first prize will be a gold 
medal, the second a silver medal, the third and 
fourth bronze medals. The winner will also 
receive the $1,000 championship trophy, pre- 
sented by Mr. Havemeyer, which will remain in 
the hands of the club he represents for the year. 

The predictions are that Dunn, Lloyd, 
Campbell and Davis will finish in about that 
order. 

Just previous to the Newport competitions 
will come the return match at the end of Sep- 
tember between the St. Andrew’s Club and the 
Country Club of Brookline. This will be 
played on the Brookline links. The former 
match was won by the St. Andrew’s Club. 
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AN INTERESTING bit comes from London 
Modern Society : 

‘“‘ The word ‘link’ is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ lenezan,’ whence also comes our word 
‘length,’ and is, therefore, synonymous with 
‘ down,’ derived from ‘ dune,’ a hill, as Verste- 
gan says, ‘which stretcheth itself out in 
length,’ and is, therefore, in England applied 
to any rising ground to which there is an 
ascent and descent. ‘Dune,’ or ‘down,’ is 
merely the substantive of the verb ‘dunen,’ to 
swell or rise; and in England ‘golf links’ 
should be more correctly described as ‘ golf 
downs.’ The word ‘goff’ is explained in old 
dictionaries as a ‘ sort of play at ball,’ and sim- 
ply means blockish, and, doubtless, refers to 
the implements of the game. The derivation 
is from ‘oaf,’ literally a clown, with the com- 
mon Anglo-Saxon prefix ‘ ge.’”’ 


SomE PEOPLE labor under the delusion that 
golf is a most simple sport, and that merely 
knocking a ball into a succession of holes 
requires no skill. To such let me recommend 
the following true tale: One of our “old 
grads” who has taken up the sport most 
enthusiastically, and who is also a great lover 
of all athletic sports, cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to persuade others to follow in his foot- 
steps. His friends are for the most part young 
men proficient in athletic sport generally. In 
the strictest confidence this gentleman has told 
me the sum it costs him to replace the sticks 
broken by his young friends in the sport that 
apparently requires so little skill. I have seen 
a good college baseball player heating himself, 
his temper and his friends in the attempt to 
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drive one of these innocent-looking little balls. 
“Nothing without skill” is as applicable to 
our new sport as to any of the old ones. 


THE MATCHES between the Country Club of 
Brookline and the St. Andrew’s Club upon the 
St. Andrew’s links and the return match at 
Brookline were only forerunners of the many 
club matches that will develop in another sea- 
son. The tournament of the Shinnecock Hills 
Club and others this year mean only the begin- 
ning for the game in this country, and it is 
easy to see that with the enthusiasm that the 
American always exhibits when once started 
upon a line of sport we shall find golf in 1896 
one of our standard club games wherever there 
is ground enough. 


THE LAST week in September will see the 
first annual championship tournament of the 
Polo Association at Prospect Park. The 
Myopia, the Country Club of Westchester 
and the Rockaways will all be in, and it is 
probable that the Country Club of Brookline 
and Meadowbrook Club will also enter. It 
should prove a very interesting tournament. 


THE FIRST Defender- Valkyrie race of Sep- 
tember 7 was fought out to windward and 
return, and won by Defender in 8 min. 49 see. 
corrected time. The course was changed owing 
to the wind veering to E. by South. In the 
light air at the start Defender secured the 
weather berth, but was 4 sec. behind Valkyrie 
in getting over the line. Valkyrie outfooted 
Defender on the starboard tack in the light air 
but sagged off with the wind. Defender after 
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a dispiriting hour of lagging behind caught a 
slant of wind and overhauled her rival, easily 
crossing her bows. From this point to the 
stake flag she gained rapidly, leading Valkyrie 
by 3:27 at the mark. On the run home she 
gained over 5 min. more and proved herself 
Valkyrie’s superior at all points. The excur- 
sion steamers got in the way a good deal, but 
far more to the disadvantage of Defender than 
Valkyrie. Defender had to “hunt ” the outer 
mark and the home line, and probably lost a 
couple of minutes by the steamers’ wash. How- 
ever, the great American public was there to 
see, and it saw. 

The steamboats did pretty well, on the 
whole, as it seemed to us. The little patrol 
boats which were on hand to keep the course 
clear were as laughably inefficient as can be 
imagined. They tooted and got in the yachts’ 
way, and that was all. On the steamboats one 
met every graduate one had ever heard of. It 
was like a college commencement on the Lowell. 

And what a grand picture it was! A 
world picture. All the nations of the earth 
seemed to be there. All the world loves fair 
sport, and what could be fairer and squarer 
than this fine open sea race? To hold the race 
off Newport would be no fairer—no more favor- 
able to Valkyrie—since the leading boat seems 
to suffer the most from steamers. 


THE SECOND race, of September 10, began 
with a foul, which resulted in Valkyrie carrying 
away Defender’s topmast shroud. Defender was 
adjudged the race by the Cup Committee, 
Messrs. Griswold, Kane and Grinnell, since 


Valkyrie violated Rule 16, Section 11, by 
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bearing away out of her course so as to hinder 
Defender going to leeward, and was thus at 
fault. The race was sailed in what were 
known as Valkyrie conditions—in gentle winds 
and zephyrs. The sea was calm, the rollers of 
Saturday previous being absent. At the start 
the wind blew at the rate of four miles an hour. 
Valkyrie had a lead of nearly a minute. 
Owing to Valkyrie’s steel boom fouling 
Defender’s topmast shroud, the jaw and the 
strap over it at the outer end of the starboard 
spreader was carried away. The topmast was 
splintered and sprung, and it looked for a time 
as if her top hamper must come down. De- 
fender immediately hoisted a protest flag, 
which was answered by the Committee’s tug. 
She kept on after Valkyrie, losing about a 
minute by the collision and being unable 
to set her balloon sails. The race was 
triangular, ten miles to windward (south), 
ten miles N. E. by E., and ten miles 
N. W. by W. half W., thirty miles. Valkyrie, 
after five tacks, beat crippled Defender at first 
turn by nearly three minutes (2 min. 50 sec.). 
On the reach to the second turn Defender 
gained 17 see. On the run home she gained 
1 min. 17 sec. more, Valkyrie winning by 1 
min. 16 sec. elapsed time, or 47 sec. corrected 
time, Valkyrie allowing Defender 29 sec. 
This splendid showing of Defender, sailed 
without balloon jib and balloon sails, and left 
by a minute at the start, fairly took the heart 
out of the Englishmen. It was easily seen that 
Valkyrie was hardly better than Vigilant. 
In fact many capable yachtsmen say that 
Vigilant would beat Valkyrie by two or three 
minutes in her improved ’95 form. 
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Mr. Iselin, in behalf of the syndicate of 
gentlemen owning Defender, offered, in writ- 
ing, to sail the race over again, but Lord Dun- 
raven, provoked by the Cup Committee’s deci- 
sion, and being reasonably certain of defeat, 
refused, and began a miserable course of action 
writing extraordinary letters to the committee 
practically demanding a guarantee that no 
excursion or other boat should be allowed to 
come near the regatta course. This ridiculous 
demand was not acceded to, and on September 
12, in the third race to windward and return, 
Dunraven, petulantly and in a most unsports- 
manlike manner, sent Valkyrie across the line, 
and then withdrew, hoisting the N. Y. Y. 
Club flag at his peak as a sign of ignominious 
surrender. 


IN ORDER to appreciate Lord Dunraven’s 
action on Thursday all side issues should be 
put out of sight. These side issues are: 
First.-—The relative superiority of the yachts. 
We have throughout, somewhat sentimentally, 
assumed that Valkyrie was the slowest boat, 
and that the “Englishmen should be given a 
chance.” This is frivolous. The object of 
the races was to find out which is the best boat. 

Second.—The decision of the committee on 
Tuesday against Valkyrie is irrelevant. Lord 
Dunraven explains that this decision had noth- 
ing to do with the matter, and it is difficult to 
see how it could have had any bearing. 

Third.—Inquiries into Lord Dunraven’s 
state of mind, assumptions that he was dis- 
appointed or had lost his temper are quite out 
of place. Nobody has anything to do with 
Lord Dunraven’s temper or state of mind. 
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What we have to look at are his actions on a 
given occasion. 

What he did was this: In the middle of a 
series of races he asked the gentlemen in charge 
of the races to change the conditions which had, 
with full knowledge of the circumstances, been 
mutually agreed upon ; that is to say, to change 
the waters in which the race was to be sailed, 
or ‘to take it upon themselves to declare the 
race to-morrow void if, in their judgment, 
either vessel were interfered with by steamers 
and tugs.” ‘I regret,” adds Lord Dunraven 
in his letter, ‘“‘ that you are unable to agree to 
that.” 

To change the venue was impossible. Why 
not change the course from thirty miles to fifty, 
or the rules adopted for arriving at the sailing 
length of the yachts? To agree to the second 
proposition was also impossible, for the com- 


mittee would have stultified themselves irre- - 


parably had they acceded to a request which 
would have opened the way to complications 
never dreamed of in the history of yachting. 
Could the committee have asked a steamer 
lawfully sailing on the high seas to step on the 
shoals for a moment while Valkyrie went by 
on her course in the channel? No amount of 
correspondence, explanations of delay, et cetera, 
ean alter the fact that Lord Dunraven threw 
up the race because the committee would not 
alter conditions with which he was perfectly 
familiar when he went into the affair. 

There is no reason for hesitating to char- 
acterize such conduct simply because Lord Dun- 
raven is a guest, and, as his conduct spoilt the 
international races, Lord Dunraven’s sports- 
manship becomes the real and only issue. 
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What is sportsmanship? It means a great 
deal—but first and foremost it means that one 
is willing to stick to the rules and conditions 
to which one has voluntarily and knowingly 
subjected one’self, and that one does not back 
out because one cannot have one’s own way in 
changing those rules. 

Did Lord Dunraven follow this first rule of 
sport? If it can be shown that he did there 
is nothing more to be said. But this cannot 
be shown. He was not obliged to sail in any 
of the races, any more than a boxer is obliged 
to spar any given round in a bout; but if he 
petulantly backs out while all rules are being 
observed, and while he himself is in good 
shape, he is justly criticised as being no 
sportsman. 

Opinions differ as to whether Lord Dunraven 
ever was a true sportsman, either here or in 
England, but no one who knows what sport 
is will, we believe, ever claim this honorable 
title for him again. His conduct has been to 
the last degree insulting to the N. Y. Y. Club, 
and to the American people. 

In matters of sport we Americans are always 
being “taught” lessons by the English. 
What is the lesson we have to learn from this 
affair? It is that the gentlemen who have had 
charge of the international races have shown 
that they can deal in a thoroughly judicious, 
sportsmanlike and generous manner with diffi- 
cult and delicate questions, and that they are 
not led into absurdities even when urged by a 
person who is a guest, and who has the pres- 
tige of being an English nobleman, and pre- 
sumably a sportsman as well. 

The races were, on the whole, proof positive 
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that Valkyrie was the inferior boat and scarcely 
better than Vigilant. They were also proof 
positive that Lord Dunraven is not the proper 
representative of an English syndicate to race 
a yacht. He has been guilty of unsportsman- 
like conduct abroad. We hope the next time 
the English send a yacht over a gentleman such 
as Sir Richard Sutton will sail her. What a 
contrast between him and Lord Dunraven! 

On September 12 Defender sailed alone, 
after first 300 feet or so, after which Valkyrie 
withdrew, over the 30-mile course to windward 
and return in 4 hours 44 minutes 12 seconds, 
or in corrected time of 4 hours 43 minutes 43 
seconds, thus, in this unsatisfactory manner, 
having won three out of five races, and so 
retained the cup in 1895. This affair of Dun- 
raven will not end the cup contests, as some 
papers seem to think. The truth about Dun- 
raven is known in England. We predict that 
a challenger will set sail next year from 
England. It is understood that the real 
owners of Valkyrie, McAlmont and Robinson, 
are anything but pleased with Dunraven’s 
white feather. 


THE BacHELOR desires to express a friendly 
welcome to the Cambridge athletes who are over 
here to meet Yale, October 5. We hope that 
our English cousins will find the climatic 
change to be no detriment. The meeting will 
be notable as the first to which an Old World 
university has sent a team. 


THE DEFEAT of the English cricketers in 
Philadelphia, September 15-16, by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania eleven was a surprise 
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to the visitors. The English team is composed 
of picked men from Oxford and Cambridge. 
The score was: University of Pennsylvania, 
445 ; Englishmen, 345. Had a crack baseball 
team composed of Yale and University of 
Pennsylvania men visited Oxford and been 
beaten it would hardly have been more sur- 
prising. Perhaps it is not the Englishman’s 
“year”—this 1895. All credit should be 
given the splendid showing of the “‘ Pennsies.” 


Tue Lonpon ArTHietic CLUB and New 
York Athletic Club games of September 21 
are in progress as we go to press. The London 
team was reinforced by the Cambridge team, 
who.are to meet Yale October 5. The follow- 
ing is a list of entries : 


880-YARD RUN. 











New York A. C. 
Chas. J. Kilpatrick. 
Henry S. Lyons. 
Alfred L. Remington. 


London A. C. 
Fred’k Seymour Horan. 
Wm. Enderby Lutkins. 
E. J. Wilkins. 

Horace John Davenport. 
Charles Herbert Lewin. 


100-YARD DASH. 


Bernard J. Wefers. 
John V. Crum. 
Thomas I. Lee. 


Charles Alfred Bradley. 
Alfred Reynolds Downer. 
Gilbert Jordan. 

Eustace H. Wilding. 

H. G. Stevenson. 


RUNNING HIGH JUMP. 


Michael F. Sweeney. 
S. A. W. Baltazzi. 


Reginald Williams. 
Alan Brooke Johnston. 


MILE RUN. 


Thomas P. Conneff. 
George W. Orton. 


Wm. Enderby Lutkins. 

Fred’k Seymour Horan. 

Horace John Davenport. 
Godfrey Shaw. 


Charles Herbert Lewin. 
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PUTTING 16-POUND SHOT. 


‘George R. Gray. Edward John Watson. 


W. Orville Hickok. 


220-YARD DASH. 


Bernard J. Wefers. William Fitzherbert. 
John V. Crum. Gilbert Jordan. 
Charles W. Stage. Alfred Reynolds Downer. 


H. G. Stevenson. 


120-YARD HURDLE RACE. 


Stephen Chase. Godfrey Shaw. 
Ernest H. Cady. William John Oakley. 
George B. Hatch. Lionel Ed’d Pilkington. 


Walter Morley Fletcher. 
Reginald Williams. 
THROWING 16-POUND HAMMER. 
James S. Mitchell. George S. Robertson. 
Harry P. Cross. Alan Brooke Johnston. 
W. Orville Hickok. 


440-YARD RUN. 


Thomas J. Burke. W. Fitzherbert. 
George M. Sands. Gilbert Jordan. 
‘Irving Brokaw. A. R. Downer. 

C. H. Lewin. 

RUNNING BROAD JUMP. 
Edward B. Bloss. William John Oakley. 
Lewis P. Sheldon. Wallingford Mendelson. 
Robert T. Lyons. Reginald Williams. 
THREE-MILE RUN. 

Thomas P. Conneff. Fred’k Seymour Horan. 
George W. Orton. Wm. Enderby Lutkins. 
Charles J. Kilpatrick. E. J. Wilkins. 
E. Colt. Carter. Horace John Davenport. 


Ir Looks like a victory for America again, 
but exactly in what events we will win is in 
some instances difficult to say. Mr. Charles 
Herbert, who came a week ago from England, 
and who will manage the team, is reported in 
the World as saying as to the condition of 
the English athletes : 
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“‘ They are in far better condition than I ex- 
pected they would be, and I am more than 
pleased at their splendid appearance. They 
appear to be doing very well, indeed, and are 
far better prepared to engage in the competi- 
tions than when they were in England. They 
are in finer form than they ever were in the 
old country. This is especially true of Jordan. 
I am really surprised at the great improvement 
that he has shown.” 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL this year has, 
somehow or other, been uninteresting. Balti- 
more again, as last year, seems to have a safe 
lead. Cleveland is second. Philadelphia third. 
The trouble with professional baseball is—it is 
not really representative. Players are bought, 
sold and exchanged. The Baltimore team may 
all really live in New York, and vice versa. 
We believe that if the players were choosen 
from actual citizens of places there would be a 
revival of baseball interest. 
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WHY DO NOT COLLEGE GIRLS 
MARRY? 


In reviewing Mrs. Gorpon’s Nineteenth 
Century article on the effect of a college edu- 
cation on its matrimonial prospects of women, 
the Sun, after giving the facts, says : 

« The deduction drawn from these facts is that if a 
mother sends her daughter to one of the English uni- 
versities, the latter is far more likely to become a 
teacher than a wife. Is this true, also, of the Harvard 
and Columbia annexes? We may expect to see that 
question answered ten or fifteen years hence, when suf- 
ficiently demonstrative statistics shall have been com- 
piled.” 

As a woman who has had a college educa- 
tion, who is a Bachelor of Arts, is not married, 
and who is not obliged to support herself, I 
write to THE BacHELOR for an unprejudiced 
answer to certain questions with which, during 
the last two of my four years’ course, and dur- 
ing the two years that have since elapsed, I 
have been deeply occupied and of which I have 
been and am not a little disturbed. 

While engaged in obtaining my college edu- 
cation I thought it reasonable to endeavor to 
get an idea of my position in the world as a 
woman. I did succeed in getting a very fair 
idea of what men consider woman’s position to 
be, and I also succeeded in coming to the very 
definite conclusion that my ideas did not coin- 
cide with theirs. 

Men like women to be feminine and subser- 
vient, tender, loving, faithful, and not too well 
informed. Most men are not well read, and 
they fight shy of a woman who may, at any 
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moment, inadvertently bring them to shame by 
referring casually, and as a matter of course to 
books, writers or ideas that they have never 
heard of. The average man dreads such a 
woman. 

These remarks apply to college men as well 
as to others. What men do at college I do 
not. know, but they do not read much of books 
that are worth reading. 

When I am introduced to a man, I sound 
him carefully before I let him see that I am 
anything more than a “ pretty girl in a nice 
dress.” I do this simply to avoid hurting his 
feelings by exhibiting any information that he 
may not possess, for I am not anxious to marry 
any one, and I do not, simply because they are 
men, respect their opinions. 

My conclusions are that there is no reason 
why a woman should marry, nor why she 
should fit herself to marry. It is said that 
marriage is woman’s natural end in life and 


the “ nursery,” 


as Dr. McKensie says, “is her 
sphere.” That may be true from the stand- 
point of the human race, but suppose one does 
not care to sacrifice one’s self for the human race 
—what then ? 

I think, therefore, that college education 
does tend to unfit a woman to be the wife of a 
modern man; for it makes her feel her individu- 
ality, and to test him by a severer scrutiny, 
and to think things out for herself. It also 
trains her so that she will have a better chance 
of supporting herself if she is compelled to do 
so. 


College education tends to make a woman 
independent of man intellectually and economi- 
eally, and I, for my part, think this is its chief 
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result. My own opinion, too, is that this 
result is eminently desirable. I think that 
there is among women an unjustifiable awe and 
respect for men and their views, and I am 
glad to have escaped from this form of hypno- 
tism. I should hate to be a schoolteacher, or 
a market gardener, or a bookbinder, such as 
some of the college women tabulated by Mrs. 
Gordon, but I should rather be any of these 
than be a too submissive wife. 

In order that you may, if you care to do so, 
give a perfectly unbiased criticism of my views, 
which are, I think, not uncommon among col- 
lege girls, I beg you will withhold for the 
present, my name as well as that of my college 
from publication. “* ALUMNA.” 


THE STATEMENT of “ Alumna” seems to me 
very far “advanced.” I am not a graduate of 
a woman’s “college,” nor do I wear a con- 
spicuous Greek letter society badge on my 
collar. I was not “graduated” from any 
institution, and the people I know are not at 
all what are called the “college set.” I con- 
fess that I cannot easily understand the posi- 
tion of a girl who admits she is “ pretty,” 
going about, and seeing how little men know. 
I can tell her that the men I happen to know 
—college men, some of them—would soon pass 
the word around that a Boston “blue” had 
escaped and was at large, and she would have 
absolutely no one who would take her out at a 
german, or who would make himself useful with 


‘bouquets, and in other ways. Men have their 


uses, we all know, and it isn’t always to open 
their mouths and pour out “information.” 
Generally, I consider men who think it 
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necessary to tell me a lot of uninteresting facts, 
dreadful bores. I can go and read the encyclo- 
pedia, myself. 

As to marriage, men want wives who will 
love them and be good-natured, dress well 
and soothe them after their business anxieties. 
Imagine a tired man coming home from his 
office and “Alumna” greeting him with, 
“Henry, dearest, just translate this difficult 
line in Homer for me—my eyes are too tired 
and my spectacles are broken.” Or when he 
manifests a desire to take her to the theater and 
have a good time: “Oh, Henry, let us by far 
rather sit down and read over the new addenda 
of the encyclopedia and get some new facts.” 
No, this college girl “new woman”’ idea will 
simply end in making men hate women. I must 
say I think we are very silly in trying to be 
“learned” and not trying to be agreeable if 
we can. Jdo not want to fight my own way 
in the world and lead a lonely existence of self- 
support—not I. And if “submissiveness” as a 
wife means yielding to a stronger nature who 
has a better knowledge of the world than I 
have, and who loves me, and who will stand 
between me and the world, and who will pro- 
tect and care for me—then, really, I prefer to 
be “submissive. And ‘Alumna’”’ may call me 
a “slave” if she will. My home life is all in 
all to me, and if I should marry it would con- 
tinue to be so; and, although I read nearly 
every clever novel I can lay my hands on, I 
should never venture to make my husband feel 
‘“‘small,” because, poor man, he had been hard 
at work earning enough for us both to live on, 
and had no time for ‘“‘ books ”’! 

An OLD, FasHIONED GIRL. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Virgil’s Zneid. (Ginn & Co. 1895.) 


Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris 

Italiam, fato profugus, Laviniaque venit 

Litora, multum ille et terris iactatus. . . . ete. 

They have changed the “j’s” into “i’s,” and they 
pronounce the familiar old lines in an uncouth style 
nowadays, much after the manner of the modern Ital- 
ian, but “ Virgil’s Aneid” remains very much the 
same as in our school days, long, long ago. Poor 
£neas, the “much tossed,” the epitome of all that 
was virtuous in pagan eyes, still pursues his eventful 
journey toward the walls of lofty Rome ; Juno, still 
jealous of beautiful Venus, compels the protegé of the 
goddess of love to do the usual stunts before permitting 
him to arrive on the promised shores ; Molus still 
bursts upon the scene with that tempestuous line, 

Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis. 

Again 
Insequitur clamorque virum, stridorque rudentum. 

The ships, as we all remember, are separated, and 
Jneas, with the faithful Achates, comes to Africa, and 
falls in with Dido. Dido becomes enamoured, and 
£neas, mid his love making, tells her of the fall of Troy. 

The story, charmingly told, is before us hallowed 
with the sweetness of association, the remembrance of 
a musical voice of a girl who is dead; the picture of 
a long, low line of distant hills ; a grape arbor, old locust 
trees, a white haired scholar who made of Virgil, what 
Browning, at Venice, on occasional rare evenings, made 
of Dante ; Virgil to us 1s sacred—is only to be loved ; to 
read it again is like opening some old cedarn chest and 
finding her portrait, her love letters. The old latin text 
is full of sentiment and association. Our experience was 
notcommon. Let us recall those days in the autumn of 
18—. She was17. We were 15. She still wore her 
hair in a braid. She had the most serious, pensive, yet 
severely patrician blue eyes, this daughter of Professor 
D. Her forehead was high and white, and she excited 
our admiration by coming to recite to her father, with- 
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out any text book, that first exquisite lesson of eleven 
lines. She was a bit pedantic—she liked to surprise by 
her intellectual acuteness. She read the lines very 
smartly. Love, she did not understand. She despised 
Dido. She looked upon Diana and Juno as meritori- 
ous. Venus she pitied. The Trojan horse trick she 
pronounced silly. 

There were treacherous lines and places in that 
second book, which she smoothly and glibly galloped 
over, and at which only the good professor’s color 
mounted. She was smooth of tongue, and if she had 
not ploddingly dug out a word in her Liddell & Scot, 
as we had done, she made shrewd guesses at it, and 
rarely was at a loss. Between us was a dish of 
luscious pears and a vase of roses; how well we 
remember those old Virgillian days ! 

It was a curious time of our boyhood ; at home our 
pious mother was directing our committing to memory 
the Psalms. In comparison, the Hneid seemed to us 
light, frivolous, daring. The lack of Hebraic earnest- 
ness of purpose, the blind trusting to fate, the fickle- 
ness and lack of character of the gods themselves, 
struck us then with surprise. It was an odd, childish 
world, that of the fidus Achates and little Iulus. Yet 
it seemed sweeter, truer and far more full of the 
charm of life than the deep, piteous despairings—the 
dark world of David, «Be merciful unto me, O Lord, 
for I ery unto Thee daily.” «Thy fierce wrath goeth 
over me; Thy terrors have cut me off.” David was 
always so gloomy! neas seemed to plod along 
stubbornly, fully assured of his own virtue, dodging 
as best he might the thunderbolts of the jealous, 
vicious and wholly unreasonable gods and goddesses. 
David was, perhaps, not so virtuous—but he suffered 
more, and felt the deeper. It was plain to us at 15, 
that David the repentant sinner was very modern, and 
that ‘Eneas, the believer in himself, and the Diviim 
inclementia, Diviim, was wholly of the past, wholly 
lost out of human vision. 

We read in those days of preparation for college out 
of « Cooper’s Virgil,” bound in calf, the notes at the 
foot of the text. The original edition was put forth, 
we believe, as far back as 1827. The Rev. J. G. 
Cooper took care to visit many teachers of «classical 
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academies ” and clergymen, and obtain their approval of 
his work. In his quaint preface he states that his 
notes are calculated not to help the student too much, 
but to afford just enough lift over hard places. And the 
notes were “just enough.” The old, well-thumbed 
volume lies before us. It contained the Bucolica and 
the Georgica, into which we sometimes dipped and were 
amused. Above the first line is an illustration of our 
a man, with arms and a canoe. We remember 
that a furtive glance at this absurd picture caused 
the sweet daughter of Professor D. to suddenly break 
out into the most uncontrollable laughter. She was 
unwilling to bring us into disgrace, and she forebore to 
give any lucid reason for her merriment. That first 
lesson under the trees was never to be forgotten! 
She, fair, lovely, and gentle, passed away, and was laid 
beside the grave of her father. Only our old Cooper’s 
Virgil remains to us ; and there is not a year that we 
do not take up the worn volume and scan the familiar 


own 





lines, and think of those early days under the trees and 
the happiness of that youthful time. 

And this, after all, is the real benefit of the 
«classics ””-—a benefit like that of the Bible and Shakes- 
peare. They are always the same—the friends of our 
youth—the friends of our middle age. Tried, they 
are not found wanting. They tell us so much. They 
revive memories. They haunt us with pictures of other 
days. They remind us of our forgotten aspirations. 
They tell us the same beautiful things again, now, but 
as ina dream. Do the smooth, elegant lines of Virgil aid 
the boy to-day to realize the exquisite art there is in 
them? To appreciate the art—to look for it? Too 
often the literary effect is lost sight of. The text, the 
everlasting genitives, the ethical dative, the ablative 
absolutes, the principal parts of irregular verbs and the 





origin of words is made too much of. Of what avail 
now to us is all the immense (we might call it 
medieval) learning imparted by good, old Dr. Taylor 
of Andover? How much do we remember of the 
refinements of Greek grammar minutely studied out by 
the late ingenious Professor Packard, of Yale? Very 
little, we believe. The “Classics” gave us a sense of 
taste—and a contrast. We learned that in those times, 
at least, and it remains, 
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«“ The Gods are happy— 
They turn on all sides 
Their shining eyes, 
And see below them 
The earth and men.” 


In the midst of a religion of gloom, and despair, and 
soul horror, we could turn to the gods with “their 
shining eyes.” Poor David had no such contrasted 
religion! He despaired in hopeless sorrow, with an 
avenging Almighty forever “pouring out his fierce 
wrath,” and storming about, very indignant about us 
poor mannikins most of the time! Poor David! How 
many a rugged New Englander has suffered with thee ! 
How striking the contrast of the “ happy gods ” (rakes, 
rascals, outrageous flirts, to be sure), with their « shin- 
ing eyes,” as Matthew Arnold says—gods to be 
deplored, gods to be avoided—but gods! The touch of 
Pantheism saved us. ll the terrors of hell thundered 
from the pulpit in “no uncertain tones” in those days 
passed smoothly over us. We agreed—we believed 
it was all quite true—the hell was made very plain, the 
heaven small and “ difficult ’—but then, in the long 
summer afternoons under the trees, in the slanting 
sunlight, there was Homer, Theocritus, Horace and 
Virgil and the “happy gods, with their shining eyes,” 
and the world seemed far.more tender and beautiful 
than all the harps of heaven, and life too happy for the 
pangs of hell. 

The late Professor Huxley, in his Lay Sermons and 
Addresses, deplored the mass of falsehood and fiction 
one derives from the classics—a mass of untruth for 
which chemistry, botany and geology, etc., had better 
be substituted. We quite agree that the classics as 
they are taught, with too much study of the grammar, 
are utterly useless, and that chemical facts, geological 
facts and botanical facts are better than grammatical 
facts, but, looking back, the neid, as we read it for 
its beautiful words and its story, under the trees, in the 
mellow autumn of 186—, with Professor D. and his 
charming daughter, has, without doubt, been more to us 
than years at college. It set a curious mental standard 
of taste, of diction, of elegance, of manners for us. No 
amount of chemical facts—or any other facts—would 
we willingly exchange for it. And, Professor Huxley 
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notwithstanding, it is not facts, but how to live, that 
education and culture are really intended to teach. 
Professor Huxley would eliminate poetry and the 
beautiful, and introduce hard, Gradgrind facts, since 
they are more useful. That such elegant school 
editions of Virgil as this in hand, prepared by Messrs. 
Greenough & Kittredge, are still put forth shows, 
fortunately, that all are not of Professor. Huxley’s style 
of thinking. 

The present edition of Messrs. Greenough & Kitt- 
redge contains an admirable vocabulary, many notes 
and some capital illustrations. 


The Panglima Muda, a romance of Malaya, by 
ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN (Overland Monthly Pub. 
Co. ).—This is a lurid tale of a very beautiful girl who 
is carried off by a villain and rescued by the ultimate 
lover, in the dense jungle of Malaya. The villain, 
whose name titles the book, coolly cuts in half an 
English gentleman whom he has made prisoner. This 
bloody spectacle does not appear to “faze” the pretty 
girl. “Gladys,” as they are beating a hasty retreat 
from the villain’s burning bungalow, “blushed with 
pleasure at being addressed by” the ultimate lover. 
She asked him timidly: “What became of Mr. 
Mcellvaine’s body? (the gentleman who was cut in 
two). You carried it out of the fire, didn’t you ?” 

“ Her voice quivered as she finished, and the ‘didn’t 
you ?’ was so plaintive that Beach [the lover] did not 
hesitate for aninstant. ‘Yes.’” (He thought the lie 
justifiable under the circumstances. ) 

«“ Oh,” says Gladys, «O,I am so glad he was not 
left to burn! It was so kind of you !” 

‘«‘Beach turned his face away for fear that even in 
the pitch darkness she would see the telltale blush on 
his face.” 

Gladys then flirts a little with Beach and “laughs 
outright” at one of his pleasantries. Beach apostro- 
phizes himself: « Wonder if she thinks me an ass?” 

All this an hour after the butchery of poor 
Mellvaine and the burning of the bungalow! The 
author is dreadful enough in his incidents, but he 
makes too little of them. Gladys, the pretty girl, is 
too apt to “burst into sparkling laughter” after seeing 
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a few gory butcheries of Malayans. The book is one 
of the large class—of which Laura Jean Libbey’s are 
an example—the “unconscious amusing.” The fun 
lies between the lines. 


Wolfe, by A.G. BrRapLEY (Macmillan).—In the 
“English Men of Action” series Mr. Bradley has 
made the most of Wolfe’s rather commonplace life. 
He writes in the “old” biographical style—the lauda- 
tory style. Wolfe at home, in camp, in battle—on 
sick-bed, on horseback, at dinner—is always the god- 
like hero. Perhaps he could not do otherwise. He 
was and always will be dear to the English—the fall 
of Quebec was so decisive, so picturesque, so romantic. 
Mr. Bradley has made the life of Wolfe seem very 
close to us, and has clothed his hero in flesh and blood. 
The style is smooth and finished. The book is one 
which will be useful in all college libraries. 


The Head of a Hundred, by MAup WILDER GOODWIN 
(Little, Brown & Co.).—This novel, which follows The 
Colonial Cavalier, is like a good many colonial houses 
and some colonial furniture of nowadays—too much 
overdone. In attempting the colonial atmosphere Mrs. 
Goodwin has relied for atmospheric effect too much 
upon conversational expressions such as “ Fare ye well, 
good people!” « Nay, nay—how then came it to pass, 
my good man?” “Nay, surely now, good woman, 
methinks thou dost protest too much,” “I would fain 
beat a retreat,” ‘Thou art either exceeding cruel, or 
passing dull,” «She fell a-sobbing,” “I sat me 
down,” “ With nowt on above the belt but our shirts,” 
ete. Over and above these tiresome colloquialisms, 
the book is intolerably dull—more than “passing 
dull.” It seems to be full of prigs, dowdies and over- 
refined Indians. Exquisitely bound, it will perhaps 
please readers who do not care for real life, or to be 
amused, but do care for refinement and delicacy. 
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Of practical value to all lovers of sport is 


THE 


BOOK of 
ATHLETICS 


And Out-of-Door Sports 
EDITED BY 


NORMAN W. BINGHAM, Jr. 
Manager of the Mott-Haven Team, 1895 








This unique book is an athletic symposium contributed to by such well-known 
amateurs, trainers, and college team-captains as William A. Bancroft, 
James Dwight, John Graham, Kirke Munroe, Julius Palmer, “ Laurie" 
Bliss, Arthur J. Cumnock, E. B. Bloss, Herbert Mapes, Ralph Cracknell 
and others. Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton and other colleges are 
represented among the collaborators, while all the leading athletic sports 
—footfall, baseball, tennis, golf, cricket, hurdling, and track athletics, 
yachting, bicycling, etc., etc., are practically and suggestively treated. 
One vol., cloth, 8vo, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL, BOOKSELLERS 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


92 Pearl Street, Boston 








WAKE UP, OLD MAN— 
WAKE UP! BEA BOOK-KEEPER! 
You will never fall asleep over your work 
or be doverlong of figures, 
i _ wilt urchase and master the con- 
DWIN’S IMPROVED Book- 
eS AND BUSINESS MANUAL.” This 
book is not a luxury, but a necessity! You 
must have itsome Ly. Don’t wait until you 
need itsobadly that you will haveto TELE- 
GRAPH for it, but send for a descriptive 





prt all orders exactly as aby verske ee 
J. H, Goodwin, Room 934, 1215 Bway, N.Y. 
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Supplying Private and Public Libraries with books our 
SPECIALTY 
A list of standard and new issues of all publishers 
mailed on request. Lists priced gratis 
Test our figures. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE BOOKS 
§ and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York 
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SELECTED LIST OF SCHOOLS. 











GIRLS. _ 


Misses Whitfield and Bliss. 
School for girls, 4: West 124th Street. 
Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


Opens October rst. 
The Misses Graham. 


(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816. 
At new location, 








The Comstock School. 
Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 
Miss DAy, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 





Mademoiselle Ruel. 
School for girls. (Number limited.) 
26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 


School for girls. Primary, preparatory, and academic depart- 
ments. Special courses of study. Preparation for college. 
10 East 75th Street. 








The Misses Wreaks. 
School for girls. With Kindergarten. 
21 East 74th Street. 





St. Mary’s School (Zfiscopa/). 
Collegiate, preparatory, and primary. 
Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 se! East 46th Street. 


Mrs. David Hume Gordon. 








331 West 85th Street. 
Miss Mary E. and Miss Ruth Merington. 


School for Girls removed to 181 Lenox Avenue. 








Mrs. Graham Youngs. 
Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 W. 45th St. 





Mademoiselle Veltin. 
School for girls. French kindergarten. 
College preparation. 
New fire-proof school building. 160-162 W. 74th St. 





Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 
Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepara- 
tion for college. Special courses. i 
713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss Julia A. Willey. 


(Many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed's School.) Home School 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 


Madame Henriette Tisne’s French School. 








For girls and children. 433 West End Avenue. 
Miss S. D. Doremus. 
Reopens October 3d. 735 Madison Avenue. 





The Audubon School, Washington Heights. 

Advantages of town and country. Boarding pupils limited to 
ten. M. Liza AUDUBON, Principal. 152d St. and Boulevard. 
Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. 


English and classical school. Certificate accepted by Smith 
Vassar, and Wellesley. 43 West 47th Street. 








Miss Crocker. 


School for girls. Primary and advanced work. 
Classes for little boys. 69 East sad Street. 
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Miss Spence. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 6 W. 48th St. 





St. Agnes School. 


Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern Languages 
and Music. Gymnasium. 34 Teachers. Send for catalogue to 
Miss E. W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
Applications for fall, 1895, should be made early. 








Utica, N. Y. 
Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE. Rye, N. Y. 





Houghton Seminary, 


For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholarship, cul- 
ture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful sur- 
roundings. College preparatory. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 


Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academical 
and college preparatory courses. For circular address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 


lish, French, and German Boarding-school for Youn® 


En 
Talies. Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
out-door exercise. 





Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850 Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. For circulars and reports apply to 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, | Principals 


SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





Moravian Seminary and College for Women. 
(Founded 1749.) 
For circulars address J. MAx HARK, D.D., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Miss Townsend. 


School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory depart- 
ments. Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 








Miss Porter’s School. 
Farmington, Conn. 
Woodside Seminary. 


Miss Sara J. SMITH, Principal. 





Hartford, Conn. 





Seven Gables. 
For girls of allages. Looksto their physical as wellas higher 
mental culture. Boating, stately trees, handsomely appointed 
building. Gymnasium. A thoroughly modern school. Native 
French and German Teachers. 20th year. Certificate admits 
to Smith. Direct trains from New York. Address for Catalogue 
Mrs. SARAH S. WESTCOTT, Principal, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


Miss Masters’ Boarding School. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 





Mrs. Hazen’s School for Girls. 
Combined advantages of city and country. 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner’s 


Home Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
607 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Miss Katherine L. Maltby, B.A., 
Will reopen her Home and School on the Brooklyn Heights, 
Sept. 28, 1895, for the reception of young ladies. Circulars 
uponapplication, Sixth year. 
160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. H. Sanborn’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Location one of the most 
desirable in the city. Exceptional advantages in Music and 
Art. European vacation parties. 

1399 and 1401 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 44th year opens 

Sept. 26. Address, for circulars, 

138-140 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Female Academy. 
Founded 1814. Boarding and Day School. Three courses of 
study. Certificate enters students at Wellesley College Loca- 
tion unsurpassed. Address Miss L. A. PLYMTON, Principal. 
155 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 





Wells College, for Women. 


Three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. New building, with modern improvements, 
Session begins Sept. 19, 1895. Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N.Y. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. HyDE and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
and European travel. Address Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Advantages of New York. Special instruction in Music and 
Art. Coliege Preparatory and Elective Courses of study. En- 
gagements now for September, 1895. 

Miss JuL1a H. FARWELL, Principal. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





The Misses Anable’s 


English, French and German Boarding and Day School. Col- 
lege preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





Dwight School for Girls. 


6th year. College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON, Miss 
FARRAR. Englewood, N. J 





The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





The Commonwealth Avenue School 
For Young Ladies. College Preparatory, Regular and Elective 
Courses. The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 

324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 


The next year will open October 3, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 
64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





St. Hilda’s School for Girls. 


Morristown, N., J. 





Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s 


Home School for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1895 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Oak Grove Home School for Girls. 
Reopens Sept. 19, 1895. Certificate admits to Smith and 
Wellesley. Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal 
Amherst, Mass. 





The Cambridge School for Young Ladies. 
Advantages of Boston. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Willard Hall School for Girls 
Reopens Sept. 18, 1895. Five teachers resident. 
Address Mrs. SARAH M. MERRILL. 
Danvers, Mass. 





Mount Holyoke College 
Offers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Library, Lab- 
oratorie®, Cabinets and Observatory. The fifty-eighth year 
opens Sept. 13, 1895. Board and tuition, $250. 

Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 
South Hadley, Mass. 








Home and Day School for Girls. 
“The Elms.” Miss PORTER, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 


School of Language. Literature and History. Music and Art. 
Elective Courses of Study. Prenaration for Foreign Travel. 
Careful Home Training and Socia: Culture. 

Address H. THANE MILLER, Cincinnati, O. 


Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 


Thirty-ninth year. Circulars and Miss Aiken’s Method for 
Mind Concentration sent on application. Stamford, Conn. 











McLean Seminary for Girls. 

College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location. Terms, $300 to 
$400. Address Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 





Rosemary Hall. 
A Country School for Girls. Thorough Classical and English 
Course. Extensive Grounds. Address 
Miss RuTZ-REES, Principal. 
Wallingford, Conn. 





Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. 13th year. Liberal Education, with Prepara- 
tion for College. French, Art and Music. 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 37th year opens 
Sept. 26. Academical and College Preparatory Courses. 
Mrs.T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. Miss S. L. Tracy, A. M., Assoc. Pr. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Miss Marshall’s English, French and German 


Boarding and Day School opens Sept. 26. Location one of the 

most desirable in the city. Music Department in charge of the 

ablest instructors. College pay weep and Finishing School. 
1408 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bryn Mawr College. 

1o miles from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses of 
study for the academic year, will be sent on application. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and College Pre- 
paratory School for Girls reopens Sept. 26, 1895. Address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Misses Hebb’s English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Girls reopens 
September 24, 1895. Franklin Street, Wilmington, Del. 








School for Young Ladies. 
WEST END INSTITUTE.—Mrs. Capy and Miss Capy, Princi- 
als. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College 
reparatory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 
56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
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The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss SARAH RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 
Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 


The Misses Bond’s School for Girls. 


Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Boarding pupils limited to ten. 


21 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 








Miss Baird's Institute for Girls. 
22d year. Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 
Courses. Music, Art and the Languages. Careful attention to 
morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
Norwalk, Conn. 








BOYS. 





Dwight School. 


(Academic Department of New York Preparatory School.) 
16th year. Graduates have entered, with high credit, all the 
leading colleges and scientific schools. For catalogue address 

ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 1479-1485 Broadway. 





Academy and Home for ro Boys. 
References required. ) 
J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 





Seley’s Home Boarding and Day School. 
Among the hills of Sussex. Tenth year begins Sept 12. Pre- 
pares for College. Send for circular. 
W. H.SEELEY, A M., Principal, Deckertown, N. J. 





The Henry C. DeMille Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1895. Primary, Intermediate, Juniorand Senior 
Departments. Catalogue gives full particulars. Address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Pompton, N. J. 


Lakewood Heights School. 


Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Reopens September 26. JAMES W. Morey, Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 








Norwalk Military Institute. 


FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 





Kentucky Military Institute. 
49th session begins Sept. 11, 1895, and closes June 13, 1896. 
Address Col. D. F. Boyv, Superintendent, 
Farmdale, near Frankfort, Ky. 





Cheltenham Military Academy. 


Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point, 
23d year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, Prin. 

Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pa. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Sixty-second year. 





Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Principal, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 





The Princeton Preparatory School 


Opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed to President Pat- 
ton, of Princeton College, or to J. B. Fine, Head Master. 
Princeton, N. J. 





Bordentown Military Institute. 

Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and Business. Music 
U.S. Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com'd’t. Rev 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 

Bordentown, N. J., between New York and Philadelphia. 





Westminster School. 





Mr. CUSHING. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
The Cutler School. 
ARTHUR E. CUTLER. 28 East soth Street. 
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Hamilton Institute. 


N. ARCHIBALD SHAW, JR., 
105 West 82d Street. 





Summit Academy for Boys. 


Ten resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements com- 
bined with strict discipline. Summer session. 
JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal, Summit, N. J. 





Williston Seminary. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New lab- 
oratories with electrical plant. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1895. 
Address Rev. WM, GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Cascadilla School. 


Leading Fitting School for Cornell. Address C. V. PARSELL, 
A.M., Principal. 





Ithaca, N. Y. 





Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 


Founded 1766. 
E. R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Riverview Academy. 


U. S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





St. John’s Military School. 


Summer School and Resort. WM. VERBECK, President, C. C. 
HEATH, Vice-President. Manlius, N.Y. 





Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
JOHN M. Cross, A:M., Principal, Kingston-on-Hudson, N, Y. 








PROFESSIONAL. 





Teachers College and Horace Mann School. 


Professional training for teachers of high grade; instruction 
for children from Kindergarten to College. 
Morningside Heights, West 120th Street. 





Metropolitan College of Music. 


Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. DuDLEY BUCK, Pres.; ALBERT 
Ross Parsons, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Principal 
Vocal Dept. 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 





American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


(Lyceum School of Acting.) FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presi- 
dent. Classes begin monthly. Regular course now open to 
applicants. PERCY WEST, Business Manager. 

19 West 44th Street, New York, 





Grand Conservatory of Music. 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


22d year. All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental music 
taught as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic perfection. Weekly concerts and lectures. 
Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and the regular degrees in 
music conferred. 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, President, 


170 W. 23d St., New York City. 
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The 
Forum 


AIMERICA’S 
LEADING REVIEW 


The Unqualified Success of its 
Purpose to Bring the Highest 
Class of Thoughtful Literature 
Within Reach of the [lasses 


One year and a half ago THE Forum reduced 
its price from $5 00 to $3.00 a year, from 50 
cents to 25 cents a copy. The result has dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of the change, and has 
elicited the heartiest tokens of practical appre- 
ciation from readers in every part of the world. 
The circulation of THe Forum has so rapidly 
increased that it now reaches a much larger 
andience than any other review published in the 
English language. 


Subscription, $3 a Year 
All News Stands, 25 Cents 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
lll Fifth Ave., New York 
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